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Build Roads with 
the aid of 
Whitlock Rope 


Use a rope that is ranteed 
to stand up under the severest 
strains; a rope that lasts longer 
without fraying or breaking; a 
rope made to combat dirt and 
water; a rope made of high 
quality Manila hemp. 

A lAnch diam. Whitlock All- Manila 
Rope should be used on a job like this. 
Write for the booklet, “The Ri ight 
Rope For Every Use.” It contains in- 
formation will save you money. 


Warttock CorDACE COMPANY 
46 South Street. New York 
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Empire Oil- -Burning 
Tank Heater 





Greatest improvement ever made in tank 


heaters. Fits ony tank. Burns l4to 16 hours 
on one on of kerosene. No sparks, ashes 
or smoke. Heating chamber entirely under 
water; no heat wasted. Guar Saves 


feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 
EMPIRE HON-FREEZABLE ee WATERER 


Heavy — tren~*9 gel. ity. 
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same f 
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ithy—fatten faster on the 





wanted In every tocality. Special 
offer to farmers willing to show 


Heater end Waterer to prospec 

tive buyers. Write at_once for 

price and epeciaioffer. Buy direct 
from factory. 

‘ ah Empire Tank Heater Co. 
Rat? 423 N.7th St., Washington, te. 
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PIG wl WORMS 
Tay EH 


don’t grow and are easy victims of disease. The best 
remedy to drive out the worms, aid digestion and 






















help young stock togain faster, is Wormix. It is an 
worm destroyer and stock 
Get 16 Ibs, of 


impro and concentrated 
tonic—stock eat it readily. 





add 86 Ibs. dairy salt; makes 100 Ibs. of medicated salt 
that beats any you e fed. Give your stock free 
access to it and see it drive out the worms, aid diges- 
tion and fit them for market in least time. 


Save Half — —Step Losses 


Gusts i mmaney bat ——— ick and 
ate, py! the ap cure, ow igh ond 
Sed | —-- Fa Wormix vend eave + ag 
3 15 b. —will make seek Ibs. $3.00 
Pos BR tse —will make 200 aoe a tbe. $38 
ces —will make 

Pri Pe “ae ro. —will make 400 Ibs. 10.00 
Sanz qs wish to Wormix forts or ferin we'll 
mai! « Y Ie a4 ‘Salt— 
epon ie 8 ore 2c to cover the Seipebaes. 
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for the price you usually 
pay for one. 
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What is a fair 
charge on short 
Benner in 
7 per cent 
an editorial on 


LOWER INTEREST 
RATES 

time loans to farmers? C. L. 

the article on page 3 says that 

enougt There is 


ition on page 4. 


s higt 
the propo 
The 


THE BEST CORN fifty dollar prize 


HUSKER contest for the best 
corn husker in Iowa closes November 25. 
See the editorial on page 4 and the en- 


try blank on page 8. 


LAMB FEEDING What are prospects in 


OUTLOOK the lamb feeding busi- 
ness? J. J. Newlin describes the situa- 
tion in the article on page 7. 


PLANNING ‘There seems a strong chance 
FOR 1925 that the period from the fall 
of next year to 1925 will show a revival 


of farm prosperity. Unfortunately there 
seems more than a chance that this may 
be only temporary, and that more hard 
times can be expected thereafter The 
editorial on page 5 gives suggestions for 
making the most of the good period when 
it arrives. 


FLIVVERING THRU A _ minister from 
EUROPE Nebraska is start- 
ing a tour of Europe ina Ford. The arti- 


cle on, page 6 tells of dis plans and gives 
the story of the first lap of his journey. 


THE CORN There is still a big surplus 

SUPPLY of corn, but big feeding op- 
will cut down the amount this 
winter so that farmers who can hold on 
until next summer ought to get good 
prices. tead the editorial on page 4. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ The Boys’ and 
SECTION Girls’ Section is 
found in the center of this week's issue. 
The winners in the essay contest on a 
Trip to the Fair are given on page 2 of 
the section. 
THE SERIAL Are you reading the new 
STORY serial? There is a big in- 
stallment this week beginning on page 23. 
If you have not already started the story, 
the synopsis will tell you what has gone 
before. 


TO FEED OR We are 
HOLD CORN? time when it 
better proposition to hold corn for 


approaching the 
will be a 
a rising 


price than to feed it in large quantities to 
live stock. See the editorial on page 5. 
THE NEXT The leading article next 
ISSUE week will describe the work 
of the business agents who are being em- 
ployed by many of the Missouri Farm Bu- 
heaus to take care of the marketing side 
of Bureau work. A summary of cost of 


production made on cattle feeding in Shel- 


by county. Iowa, will also be given. The 
second installment of McCaskill’s travel 
articles, this one dealing with a visit to 
Oberammergau is scheduled. Letters 


from farm readers on topics of current in- 
terest are also given a prominent place. 
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Giving the vote to women accomplished 


one good thing. Politicians refer less fre- 
quently to the ‘“‘plain” peyple. 











The Kattle King 


—and new habits 


aaa to look upon 
overshoes as something 
to buy every so o 
After many months of 
hard wear, came to regard 
Kattle Kings as a genuine 
investment. And sometimes I think 
the money they save is among the 


least of their benefits. 


If Ididn’t bring unpleasantodors 
into the house, my overshoes used 
to freeze and omek when left out- 
side. With the all rubber Kattle 
King, things are changed. 

I don’t need to scrape, scratch 
and cut the Kattle King. Under a 





faucet or hose, or plunged in a tub, 
it is quickly and easily cleaned. 


My feet don’t get cold and 





clammy as they did before 
I experienced thecomfort- 
able warmth of thick, 
brown fleece extending 
clear down to the sole. 

I don’t need to dry my 
feet before an evening fire. With the 
Hood Process of joining up rand 
sole, and the Snow Excluder, wet 
feet are a forgotten nuisance, 


My work nowadays seems easier 
and I am less tired, for correctly 
placed reinforcements have taken 
useless weight off my feet and have 
added flexibility of movement. 


I don’t my Kattle Kin, 
nor do I slip with them. The ae 
heavy knurled sole with its semi- 
rolled € protects against and 
provides for these things. 


Iam in and out of the Kattle 
Kings, over my regular shoes, in a 
jiffy. Four large, adj ustable, rust- 
proof —_ permit this quick 
change performance. 

The Kattle King is the pioneer of its 
type. We farmers demanded it soon after 
stockmen began to wearit. Weinsist upon 
seeing The Yellow Label, without which 
no overshoe is a genuine Kattle King. 

* * « 

Ask your dealer, or write for the Hood 

Footwear for Winter Buying Guide. 





Hood Rubber Products Co., Inc. 


Watertown, Mass. 


Hood White Rock Rubbers of sturdy, 
dependable construction have soles of 
tough, gray tire-tread stock which 
are areal economy. 

for every member of the 
family. In two styles: 
Over and Waverly. 
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made in the U.S. for the U — 
= — ty: better made for farm ~~ 


|ARNESS COMPAR! — FAVORABIY WITH on $100.00 HAR- 
ality through and through, Scart satisfaction or or 

—. Price on1 as of double 
Delay! This harness ig bound to go fast! Orders are ambulance harnesi 
flowing in right now, Figure out what you need in 
@ now, or what you will need within 


ORDER FROM THIS AD. MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOU 
McClellan Army Saddles one? vsbie” enddie brane? 
ther; 


Ht AATOMERE It 
This is the - & alifetime to replenish your 
ness at & amall part of actual cost to make. 

harness li 


My Guarantee 
1 guarantee absolute 


ti Sete aa 
FREE! fcc 


this mi ote ee 
five 


Trainloads U.S. Army Harnes 
At Lowest Prices in History! 


se  @ man right in Paris with the spot cash we were able to 
buy 40,000 sets of army harness 
ernment at an enormous pargaint tam pt 


ess and other rela gto from the French Gov- 
a a o =. 7 This dg me ap was 
train 


the ees year or 1" order In 75 


used but In A-l em 
Same Harness Brand New... ‘$41. 75 hy 


» rite a ange wy 
|. LAMER. 


ao = re» will do. 


U.S. Fi ARM SALES CO. 


Sth St., SALINA, KAN. 





















FREE! 


A shovel 
given free 
with each 
heater. 





ter months. 
buy a practical, 


other farmers. 


FERGUSON TANK HEATERS 


You can’t expect your stock to thrive—keep healthy—and 
add weight by giving them ice-cold water during the win- 
Why not get 
fully guaranteed heater at a money- 

saving price NOW ? 
The FERGUSON Tank Heater is made of heavy galvan- 
ized steel, the top of heavy cast iron. 
and is now giving satisfactory service to hundreds oO 
Don’t delay—but write at once for full 
information and let us show you how we can help you 
increase your profits. 

Ask for name of nearest dealer where you can see it demonstrated. 


FERGUSON MANUFACTURING CO. “sccx"** DUBUQUE, IA. 


Also Galvanized Stock Tanks, Feed Cookers, Troughs, Self 
Feeders, Dipping Tanks, Grain and Storage B 


Write and tell us of your needs. 
When it’s a FERGUSON—you know it will give satisfaction. id 


a tank heater, when you can 


It will lasta are ge 


ins, etc., etc 
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LOWER RATES ON SHORT-TIME LOANS 


Relief in the Field of Rural Credit Is Due the Towa Farmer 


\ YHAT ought the farmer to bear in mind when 
he comes to decide what form of rural credit 
legislation he is going to support? And what con- 
sideration should the farmer give to his local banker 
when he begins to agitate for new credit facilities 
which will tend to narrow the local banker’s field? 
In the first place, it appears to the writer that 
he Iowa farmer has )ittle of value to learn either 
from the experience of the European farmer with 
his codperative land banks or from his Canadian 
e : 


By Claude L. Benner 


Department of Agricultural Economics 
Iowa State College. 


do in this state is to try to make these lqcal institu- 
tions function more perfectly to meet the credits 
needed by the farmer. 

In the writer’s opinion, we do not need new instf- 
tutions to furnish the farmer with all the credit he 
needs; and for such a length of time as he needs it 

The local bank is probably the 





his loans this fall. 


half or six. 








while charging these rates of interest. 


writer this summer openly admitted it. 


half per cent on its rediscounts. 


customers at six per cent. 


paying good dividends too.” 





SEVEN PER CENT ENOUGH 


‘‘No banker should charge over seven per cent on 
In many cases when the loans are for 
large amounts for the purpose of buying feeder cattle the 
rate of interest charged should not be_over six and one 
It is perfectly possible to operate a bank in 
lowa making a reasonable profit on the money invested 
Some of the best’ 
bankers in the state in private conversations with the 


‘““One banker—he has the largest bank in this county 
with over a million deposits—said it was rank profiteering 
to charge over seven per cent when the bank was only 
paying four per cent on its deposits and four and one 
This banker has been 
making all his loans throughout the past year to all his 
And he hasn’t missed paying 
a good dividend to his stockholders either. 
striking case is where a bank is paying five per cent on 
its deposits and is making its loans for seven per cent and 


best institution that could be de- 
vised to extend short time per- 
sonal credit to the farmer. We 
must always remember that per- 
sonal short time credit depends 
upon two things: (1) The char 
acter, ability and industry of the 
borrower; (2) the financial re 
sources of the borrower. And of 
the two, the first is of major im; 
portance in granting short time 
credit. But we must remember 
that an appraiser can not come 
into a community from a distance 
to appraise character and ability 
like he can appraise the value of 
real estate. Probably the only 
agency that can do this success- 
fully in the community is the lo- 
cal bank. It is the banker's bust- 
ness to know the character and in- 
dustry of every man in his com- 
munity, for that is the first requf- 
site to making safe loans. 

But the objection is made that 
the banks can’t loan for as long 


Another 








neighbors with their coédperative rural credit so- 
cieties. 

The type of farming in Iowa is so vastly different 
from that in Europe that a method of financing Eu- 
ropean agriculture which would be a success there 
might be totally inadequate for Iowa. Suropean 
farms are small. the farmers live in compact vil- 
lages, and a hundred dollars is a very large loan. 
These three characteristics make Furopean agricul- 
ture suited to the codperative system of rural 
finance. 


Situation in Iowa Much Different 


How different is the situation in Iowa! Here our 
farms are large, the farmers do not live in villages 
but separately, each on his individual farm, and 2 
hundred dollar loan is so small as to be useless. In 
Europe the type of farming is the small scale peas- 
ant variety, while in Iowa the large scale, commer- 
cial farm is the rule. That the needs of the two are 
radically different is quite obvious. 

But the reader may say that agriculture in the 
Canadian northwest does not differ so very much 
in its financial aspects from farming in the corn 
belt. This is no doubt true. But the banking situa- 
tion that surrounds the Canadian farmers is radi- 
cally different from that which pertains in Iowa. 

In the first place, we must remember that there 
are only two independent banks in the whole Cana- 
dian northwest. and one of them is a very small 
local concern. The rest of the banks are branch 
banks whose head officers are either in Montreal 
or Quebec. Now, as a result of the concentration 
of the head officers in these two eastern cities, the 
pinion generally prevails thruout the west, and 
particularly among the farmers, that the 
banks are more disposed to furnish business inter- 
ests in the east with financial accommodations than 
they are the farmers in the western provinces. And 
there may be some little truth if we can believe 
Some reports that come from that district. 

\gain, how different is the situation in Iowa. 
Here we have over 1,930 local independent banks, 
the most banks of any state in the Union. And @ 
large part of the stock of these banks is owned by 
actual farmers. Here we actually have dozens—yes, 
Several hundred—of banks whose principal business 
1S handling agricultural loans. What we need to 


nore 


a time as the farmers need. There 
is no doubt that there is some point to this objection 
but its importance is very easily over-emphasized. 
Loans extending from nine months to a year afford 
ample time for either the production or the market- 
ing of a crop. In some cases there is a just demand 
for a type of intermediate credit extending from a 
year to three years for such purposes as building up 
dairy herds or making small improvements upon the 
buildings of the farm. How shall these loans 
be met? 


Extend Rediscount Time to Nine Months 


Those extending up to a year can all be handled 
thru the local bank and the Federal Reserve System. 
In the opinion of Eugene Meyer, Jr.. managing di 
rector of the War Finance Corporation, all that 
would be necessary to do to meet this need would 
be to so amend the federal reserve act as to make it 
possible to rediscount agricultural paper for nine 
months instead of six, as it is now. That this could 
be done without in any way seriously impairing the 
liquidity of assets of the federal 
reserve banks is evident. Mr. 
Meyer, in a recent speech before 
the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, at New York City, proved 
this point quite conclusively. 

The loans from one year to 
three years’ duration, of which 
most bankers think there would 
not be a large amount, could be 
handled for the local banks thru 
a special department 
to be credited in the 
federal farm land 
banks. This depart- 
ment would act as a 
rediscounting agency 
for the local bank for 
this kind of paper. 
The federal land bank 
could get the funds to 
do this rediscounting 
by issuing short time 
debentures upon the 
security of the farm- 
ers’ notes endorsed 
by the local banker. 


With these twa minor additions or changes in our 
present financial machinery, I am quite positive 
that all the legitimate credit needs of agriculture in 
fowa could be adequately met. There is only one 
guestion that remains. Will the present financial 
institutions furnish this credit to the farmers at 
reasonable rates of interest, or must they look to 
government aid to reduce the costs of their bor- 
rowing? 

The answer to this question depends mainly upon 
the attitude of the local banker. He has it in his 
power at this time to so conduct his business as to 
cause a very active demand for radical financial leg- 
islation to be enacted at our next meeting of the 
general assembly, or he can so conduct his bank as 
a service agency, being contented with small profits 
during this period when the farmer fs so hard hit 
by low prices, that there will be little demand for 
any institution to take his place. 

To be specific, the writer of this article maintains 
that no banker should charge over 7 per cent inter- 
est on his loans this fall. In many cases, when the 
loans are for large amounts for the purpose of buy- 
ing feeder cattle, the rate of interest charged should 
not be over 6% or 6 per cent. It is perfectly possible 
to operate a bank in Iowa, making a reasonable 
profit on the money invested, charging these rates 
of interest. Some of the best bankers in the state, 
in private conversations with the writer this sum- 
mer, openly admitted it. 


More Than 7 Per Cent Is Profiteering 


One banker—and he has the largest bank in bis 
county, with over a million dollars in deposits—said 
it was rank profiteering to charge over 7 per cent 
when the bank was only paying 4 per cent on its 
deposits and 4% per cent on its rediscounts. This 
banker has been making all his loans thruout the 
past year to all his customers for 6 per cent. And 
he hasn't missed paying a good dividend to his 
stockholders, either. Another striking case is where 
a bank is paying 5 per cent on its deposits and is 
making its loans for 7 per cent, and paying good 
dividends, too. 

Now there is no doubt that there are some banks 
in the state charging 8 per cent interest that are 
paying no dividends at all. They would not be able 
to pay good dividends if they charged 9 or 10 per 
cent. The simple fact is that there is no field for 
them to operate. In dozens of Iowa towns there 
are too many banks, and as a consequence none of 
them are paying dividends and the borrowers are 
paying high rates of interest, too. { know that the 
usual reply is that competition will fix the rate just 
where it ought to 
be. But what com 
petition is actually 
doing now (Con- 
cluded on page 8) 
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Is Eight Per Cent Too Much? 
NTEREST rates on short time loans are still 
at 8 per cent in a good many rural commu- 
nities. This rate still holds, in spite of the fact 
that the re-discount rate at Chicago, Kansas 
City and St. Louis is 444 per cent. 
benefit 


Bankers are. 


Farm bor- 


rowers are not getting the of casier 


eredit conditions. 

In this connection the analysis of short time 
rural credits in the article by C. L. Benner, on 
page three this week, is worth the attention of 
both bankers and farmers. Mr. Benner’s in 
sistence on a 7 per cent maximum on short 
time farm loans is particularly significant be- 
cause of this writer’s generally conservative at- 
titude, particularly as to new machinery for 
long time and intermediate farm credit. Seven 
per cent as the maximum rate for short time 
loans may seem too low to many bankers. Ina 
few cases where the risk is excessive, it may he; 
but in the majority of instances, where ample 
security is afforded, 7 per cent is plenty high 
enough. 

Some progressive bankers in good farming 
territory have already taken steps to lower 
rates to 7 and even to 6!% and 6 per cent. 
There are still many, however, who take a dif- 
ferent attitude. Like the banker quoted in a 
Des Moines daily recently, they say that in- 
terest rates for farmers will not drop until 
“the outstanding indebtedness hanging over 
from the late boom years is liquidated.” 

Bankers who take this view are largely re- 
sponsible for the efforts that farm organiza- 
tions are making to force more reasonable 
rates. There are two notable examples at 
hand of such action by farmers. The Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation is sponsoring 
national legislation to hit at this sort of prof- 
iteering. In Missouri the farmers of one coun- 
ty, led by the local Farm Bureau, threatened 
the organization of a farmers’ bank unless in- 
terest rates are reduced. This particular 
group of Missouri farmers seems to have won 
its fight. The banks in the county dropped 
rates to 7 per cent and promised 6 per cent as 
soon as the re-discount rate at St. Louis went 
to 414 per cent. 

What will happen at the national capital is 
more doubtful. The bill which the American 
Federation is backing provides that no note 
shall be re-discounted by the Federal Reserve 
unless it is shown that the rate to the borrower 
does not exceed 2 per cent over the Reserve 


bank’s re-discount rate. With the rate at Chi- 


cago 414 per cent, this would mean that the 


rate to the Iowa borrower would not be higher 





than 614% per cent on paper handled by the 
Federal Reserve. 

These claims of the farmers are so reason- 
able that we 
take if they wait for legislation. It 
for the banks, as well as for farm 


believe bankers will make a mis- 
will be 
much better 
borrowers, if bankers swing in line at once and 
cut rates on short time loans to 7 per cent or 


less. 


Bankers’ Judgment in Feeding 


HIS year most country bankers seem to be 
optimistic about the cattle feeding out- 
look. They have loaned immense sums of 
money to corn belt farmers for the buying of 
feeder cattle. Strange to say, a year ago 
when feeder cattle could be bought much more 
cheaply than at the present time and when corn 
was far cheaper, and when the prospect for 
turning corn into beef at a profit better than 
ever before in history, the majority of bankers 
seemed to be very dubious about loaning money 
to farmers to buy feeding cattle. But today, 
when the outlook is far more uncertain than it 
was a year ago and when there is a strong 
probability that much of the corn which will be 
fed to cattle will sell for less in the form of 
beef than it would in the form of corn, the 
bankers are relatively enthusiastic about cat- 
tle loans. 

It seems that bankers in making loans are 
more fundamentally concerned with their own 
business than the business which they are fi- 
nancing. If the banks are short of: money, they 
hold down on the loans no matter how excellent 
the chance may be for unusual profits. On the 
other hand, when the banks have plenty of 
money, they will loan no matter how uncertain 
the future may seem. 

It would seem that bankers in their actions 
should be guided to some extent by considera- 
tions which are not so purely financial. At 
any rate, they should know more about the na- 
ture of the businesses which they are financing. 


Corn Supply 
(5 0VERNMENT corn estimates for Novem- 
ber indicate a crop this year about forty 
million bushels larger than average. Outside 
of Towa, the crop is just about average, but in 
[owa it is 15 per cent above. 

It is now becoming evident that the corn re- 
duction campaign which we put on a year ago 
decreased the corn production of the corn sur- 
plus states by at least 15,000,000 bushels and 
increased the price per bushel over what it 
otherwise would have been by at least 2 or 3 
cents. 

Many people are now beginning to talk 
about corn shortage. As a matter of fact, there 
is still a great surplus, altho the supplies are 
so much smaller than a year ago that the pres- 
ent abundance seems almost like shortage. For 
the country as a whole, on November 1, there 
was a stock of 179.000,000 bushels of 1921 
corn. This is onlv about two-thirds of the tre- 
mendous supply of a year ago, but it is still 
twice the five-year average. In Iowa alone 
there was on November 1, 40,000,000 bushels 
of old corn, or almost one-fourth the stock of 
Iowa has more than twice 
For four years, 


the entire country. 
her normal stock of old corn. 
one right after another, Iowa has been blessed 
with extraordinarily good corn crops. 

If the United States uses up corn during the 
winter months as it usually does, there will be 
on hand next March 1, 186,000,000 bushels 
more than customary at that time of year. 
However, the price is still so much lower than 
it should be, and there are such large numbers 
of live stock on feed, that there will probably be 
not more than 50.000,000 bushels above the 
normal stocks on hand next March 1. There 
will not be the same urgent need in 1923 for a 
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reduction of the corn acreage as there was in 
1922, 1921 and 1920. Wallaces’ Farmer be- 
gan agitating the matter in 1920, and those 
farmers who, during the past three years, have 
reduced their corn acreage so that they have 
had to hire but little labor, are now in position, 
beginning with 1923, to expand their corn acre- 
age again and to reap the stored-up fertility 
at a time when prices are more favorable. 

We trust that during the next seven or eight 
months, that Iowa farmers will sell their corn 
very slowly. Iowa is the only state where there 
is a great corn surplus, and if Iowa. farmers 
feed this surplus onto the market slowly, corn 
prices should strengthen very materially. Rent- 
ers, however, will probably send a rather heavy 
supply to market during the late winter, and 
at that time corn prices may weaken consider- 
ably. ‘Those Iowa farmers who are in position 
to do so, should hold their corn in the expecta- 
tion of much higher prices next summer. Rent- 
ers who must sell before March 1, will probably 
make no mistake in letting their corn go at 
once if they can get better than 55 cents a 
bushel for it. 


e 
Last Call for Corn Huskers 

“THREE weeks ago we offered a prize of fifty 

dollars to the Iowa corn husker who 
makes the best record this fall. This offer 
closes next week. In order to be eligible for 
the prize, the record must be mailed in by No- 
vember 25, 

We hope that every man who can husk at 
the rate of better than fourteen bushels per 
hour of working time in the field will enter this 
The form for the corn husker’s re- 
After all the reports 
are in, we want to visit some of the men who 
sent in the best records, in order to get a line 
on just how they did it. 

County contests modeled on the plan an 
nounced in Wallaces’ Farmer are being sched 
uled in different parts of the state. The Boone 
county Farm Bureau has already announced a 
county husking contest to be conducted along 
the lines laid down by this paper. Boone coun- 
ty is offering fifty dollars in three prizes: 
twenty-five dollars for first, fifteen for second 
and ten for third. 

We hope that the men who are entering in 
the county contests will also have a try at 
Wallaces’ Farmer contest for the state cham- 
pionship and send their records in to us. The 
man Who wins in the contest we are holding will 
be doubly fortunate. He will be fifty dollars 
to the good, and will also have the fame of 
being the best eorn husker in the nation’s 


contest. 
port is given on page 8. 


greatest corn state. 


Coal Strike in 1923 

J]NION miners have already anticipated the 
probability of a coal strike starting next 
April and are building up a fund of $2,000,- 
000 to meet the emergency. The miners are 
determined to hold onto wages twice the pre- 
war level no matter what the eost. Union la- 
bor seems to be unable to appreciate that for 
every dollar they take from their employers 
by striking that they take at least two dollars 
from the farmer and two dollars from unor- 
ganized labor. <As long as farm products are 
above pre-war, a strike to main- 
at twice the pre-war level is im- 


only slightly 
ttain wages 
moral and in many cases leads to crime. 


Youth is the period of life im which ideals are 
formed that shape the life of after years, and make 
it worth while or not worth while. If you do not 
have these ideals fired when you are young, they 
will not stand and you will not stand the stress and 
strain of after life, when you will be tempted by a 
chance to make a little money or get a little office, 
thru any crooked means, to lower your ideals and 
your standards.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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Plan for 1925 

] T IS becoming increasingly evident that we 

are going to have semi-prosperity during 
the rest of 1922, thru 1923, and possibly most 
of 1924. This prosperity will not be any- 
thing extreme such as that which characterized 
most of the war years. But at any rate, it 
will be an intermission in the exceedingly hard 
times which we have just been thru. 

The keenest business students are rather 
skeptical as to how genuine will be the pros- 
perity which we are going to enjoy during the 
next year or two. They think that it is a tem- 
porary affair resulting in large measure from 
the building shortage and from the fact that 
people have been on a buyer’s strike for so long 
that goods of all sorts have been cleaned up, 
and millions of people, even those who can’t 
afford it, are again in the market temporarily. 
They nevertheless think that the prosperity 
will gather enough momentum during 1923 to 
The fact re- 
mains, however, that labor costs are excessive 
and that the wages of labor during 1923 will 
probably advance enough eventually to bring 
about a breakdown of the prosperity. There is 
a feeling among the best posted men that per- 
manent prosperity is not possible as long as 
labor wages and farm product prices are so far 
out of line. It would seem, therefore, that some 
time in 1924 or 1925, there would start a pe- 
riod of reckoning in the business world and 
that business and labor will then begin to feel 
some of the extreme hard times such as the 
farmer has been suffering from during the 
past two years. In fact, there is some reason 
to think that starting some time in 1924 or 
1925, there will begin a long, dull period such 
as existed in the United States from 1873 until 
1878 and again from 1893 until 1898. We do 
not anticipate that during this period the farm- 
er will be in anywhere near such bad shape as 
during the past two years, but it will never- 
theless be a rather bad time for everyone. 

The moral of the situation is to avoid get- 
ting spread out too much during the next year 
or two. 


carry it part way thru 1924. 





Accidents as a Factor in the Cost 
of Production 

HE Chicago Live Stock Exchange has re- 
cently stated: “Recent investigations by 
the Department of Agriculture show a range 
of $3.76 to $10.80 per hundredweight in cost 
of producing pork on Illinois and Iowa farms 
in the same counties and under identical con- 
ditions.” The inference is that the farmer 
producing pork for $3.76 has a great lesson 
in economy to teach the farmers producing 
pork for more than $8 a hundred. The Ex- 
change asks how it is that when there is such a 
difference in cost of production between dif- 
ferent farmers, that anyone can figure there 

is such a thing as Cost of producing hogs. 
When cost accounts are kept on the same 
farms year after year, it is found that the va- 
riations in cost of production are as much a 
matter of accident as they are of differences in 
efficiency. In Marshall county, for instance, 
the Iowa Agricultural College working in co- 
operation with the Farm Bureau, found that 
one farmer produced his pork one year for the 
value of 9 bushels of corn and another year 
for 19 bushels. In the case of another farmer 
it required 37 bushels in one year and only 10 
in another year. There was a slight tendency 
for the men who were more efficient in one year 
also to be more efficient the other year, but 
there were a great many exceptions. The big- 
gest factor making for low cost of production 
is the number of pigs saved per sow at wean- 
ing time, and this is almost as much a matter of 
accident as it is of care in feeding and watch- 


ing the sows. Of course, in the long run, effi- 
ciency counts, and we have no doubt that over 
a period of ten years there are farmers who 
can produce a hundred pounds of pork for 10 
per cent less than the average hog feeder. The 
difference, however, is not anywhere nearly so 
great as the Chicago Live Stock Exchange 
would have us believe. No farmer can contin- 
uously, year after year, produce hogs for $3.76 
a hundred when the average cost is $6 and the 
high man is $10.48. 

In spite of all the accidents and differences 
in efficiency between hog men, there is such a 
thing as cost of production. There is a price 
which will over a period of induce 
enough farmers to stay by the hog game so 
there will be enough pork to satisfy the con- 
suming demand. ‘That price, as Wallaces’ 
Farmer has demonstrated time and again, is 
roughly the value of 11.5 bushels of corn on 
the basis of Chicago values, or about 13 bush- 

A man 
hundred 


years, 


els of corn on the basis of farm values. 
may thru good luck 
pounds of pork for the value of only 6 or 7 
bushels of corn. But over any long period of 
time, there are only a few unusually efficient 
and well situated hog feeders who can produce 
one hundred pounds of pork for the value of 
less than 10 bushels of corn, 


produce a 


The Cantankerous Farmer 
WHAT & nuisance the farmer is; always 

wanting things he shouldn’t have; al- 
ways complaining about things he gets and 
doesn’t want. Mr. Osman, of the Chicago 
Priee Current-Grain Reporter, is getting pret- 
ty tired of him. Look at “the natural and 
wholesome deflation of prices of grain and of 
other commodities,” as Osman calls it. The 
farmer didn’t even appreciate that. This 
shows the sort of fellow he is. 

Not content with their ungrateful action in 
resenting a deflation that was wholly, or al- 
most wholly for their own good, it seems that 
the farmers are now asking for an innovation 
that will inevitably bring this country to de- 
struction and make its history one with that 
of Nineveh and Tyre. They want intermediate 
credit. They want to borrow money on their 
crops, so that they can market them in an or- 
derly manner thruout the year. This is terri- 
ble news, and every right-minded grain dealer 
feels that something ought to be done about it. 

In the last issue of the Price Current-Grain 
Reporter Mr. Osman proceeds to do it. Plain 
words are best, he thinks, and he tells the farm- 
er sternly just where to get off. 

“It is speculation, nothing else, for the farm- 
er to carry his crops in the expectation of prof- 
iting by a future contingency which may or 
may not come to pass,” he says. “It is the 
skill of the trained grain merchant alone, who 
is able either to make money on a falling mar- 
ket or at least to preserve his solvency under 
such conditions, which has made it possible for 
the western world as a whole to escape the 
pains of famine in recent generations. The 
farmer does his part when he produces food- 
stuffs; he has not in a hundred years, more 
or less, in this country, of himself, in any way 
other than as a direct producer done more than 
that, and he has never bettered himself or oth- 
ers when he has tried to do more.” 

It seems, according to Osman, that the farm- 
er cannot bé trusted to market his own prod- 
ucts. He cannot be trusted to hold grain on 
the farm until the country wants it. He can- 
not even store it in warehouses and borrow 
money on the stored grain. The farmer is, it 
seems, a contemptible creature who at best is 
nothing more than a blamed nuisance, 

We see all too clearly what this is leading to. 
The farmer has been weighed in the balances 


and found wanting. About next week We 
look for an edict from the Price Current-Grain 
Reporter abolishing farmers entirely and turn- 
ing the job of supplying the world with food 
over to that noblest work of God, the grain 
speculator. 


Use the Federal Reserve System 


ANY country bankers now seem to be 

proud of the fact that they have no money 
borrowed from the Federal Reserve System. 
They got scared when the system was pushing 
them for liquidation back in 1920 and new 
that they have paid off their indebtedness, 
many of them seem to be determined to stay 
out of its clutches. 

We believe that this is altogether the wrong 
attitude at the present time. With the money 
situation as it is now, and as it will almost cer- 
tainly continue for the next year, there is no 
prospect of the Federal Reserve System push- 
ing as strongly for liquidation as it did in 
1920. 
now borrow from the system at 455 per cent, 


Country banks which are members can 


and many of them should be borrowing and 
taking care of the legitimate needs of their 
farmer customers at not more than 7 per cent 
interest, instead of grudgingly granting small 
loans at 8 per cent. We are on the upswing 
of a prosperity period now, and the country 
bankers should have no hesitation about bor- 
rowing of the Federal Reserve System, pro- 
vided their customers have a real productive 
use for the money. It is toward the close of a 
prosperity period that the hesitation should be 
shown about borrowing from the Federal Re- 


serve System. 


Feeding Live Stock Versus 
Holding Corn 


AN IOWA correspondent writes: 

“Almost every one is planning on lots of 
pigs for next year. They are going to breed 
more sows and winter them better than a year 
ago. It looks as tho there might be a decided 
scarcity of corn before spring. Most farmers 
are holding onto their new corn and not sell- 
ing it. Many cattle are being shipped in and 
will be fed out for the late winter and midsum- 
mer markets.” 

This report is typical of many which we are 
receiving, and it bears out the story of our 
monthly hog and cattle charts. Indications 
are that we are rapidly approaching «a time 
when it will be a better proposition to hold 
corn for a rise in price than to feed it in large 
quantities to live stock. There is still a chance 
for profit in the feeding of corn to live stock, 
but it is a poor time to expand live stock feed- 
We doubt 
the advisability of breeding more sows for 
spring litters than a year ago, One year with 
another, the hog is our best money maker, but 


ing operations to any great extent, 


even the hog business can be overdone, 


Thanks Where Thanks Are Due 
AST week the Associated Press carried an 
interesting story from a New Jersey vil- 
lage. It told the story of how the entire com- 
munity roundabout came together on October 
29 and gave thanks to God for a good harvest. 
For several years crops had failed in that im- 
mediate section. Last spring the community 
joined in prayer for a good crop year. They 
had it, and they now make acknowledgment 
and render thanks. 

It is a refreshing story to find on the front 
page of a daily paper in these days when so 
much space is given to,the sordid and hateful 
things of life. It is fine to know that there 
are communities whose people give thanks 
where thanks are due. 
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ACROSS EUROPE IN A FLIVVER 


Nebraska Minister Tells How the Old World Looks to a Middle-Westerner 


\ YE ARRIVED in London two days ahead of 
schedule time, and after one of the finest voy- 

ages imaginable. Captain Moore, who has been on 
the sea ever since he was thirteen years old, said it 
was, on the whole, the best trip across he had ever 
made. No one was sick or missed a meal on the trip. 
This was our first trip across the ocean and there 
was a lot to see. The boat itself was all new to us 
land-lubbers. She was a combination cargo and pas- 


By B W. McCaskill 


rather hurried trip to Paris. We are going in our 
little Ford coupe. And before we start, possibly you 
will be interested to know how much a Ford car 
costs over here in England and how we arrange 
about getting a car from one country to another. 
The coupe cost me, including all extras and a few 
changes I had made in order that we might have the 


$663. The insurance on the car against damage, 
theft, fire, ete., also insuring against all damage my 
car might infliet on other cars or people, was $91. 
Think of a company taking such a risk, especially 
with a greenhorn! 

I can not leave this subject without mentioning 
the awful experience thru which I had to go in order 
to get my papers, that is, the test drive. They had 
me drive the car around three or four blocks right 
in the heart of the busiest downtown streets of Lon- 


senger steamer. She earried six thousand 


grain, mostly wheat and barley, and 


One day the chief engineer per- 


hundred 
tons of ham, bacon and fresh unsalted butter. 


tons of full space for carrying our luggage, $1,161.32. You 


the car in America and have it shipped over. No, 


may wonder if it would not have been cheaper to buy don. When you know that I had not driven a car 
over a dozen times altogether, and that mostly on 


country roads, and never thru a 
business street even of my home 





mitted me to go down into the hold 
of the vessel. We climbed down 
eight or ten different narrow, slip- 
pery stairways. I thought we 
would never reach the bottom I 
had had pictures in my mind of 
the awful heat and fetid air of 
that shut-in prison, and I had al- 
ways pitied the poor stokers who 
had to toil their lives away in 
that living hades. It was a reve- 
lation when I found the boiler 
room a delightfully clean, electric- 
ally lighted room, with no smoke, 
no dust, no gases, and a nice, cool 
breeze fanned down from above. 
The men had on clean blouses and 
were rubbing a pipe here and 
there or turning a stop-cock now 
and then. My sympathy all van 











town, and then if you could see 
the narrow London streets and 
could realize my confusion caused 
by all traffic in England going to 
the left side instead of the right. 
you would not wonder that those 
moments seemed hours, and that 
when I got around sweat was run- 
ning out of every pore of my body. 
Thank fortune, I got thru without 
having a smash-up or killing any- 
body, and was given a slip of pa- 
per saying that I was found “com- 
petent to drive a motor car.” 

The ride to Dover was one con- 
tinuous series of delights, and sev- 
eral times my ear almost went into 
the fence as I lowked around to 
see soMe new picture of beauty 
over which Mrs. McCaskill was 








ished, and I was about ready to 
swap jobs with them. Of course, 
ours was an oil burning steamer 


Each morning we read our radiogram of news of when you add to the cost of the car there about 
the day before—the latest baseball returns, the prog- 
ress of the strike, the intense heat in Chicago, ru- you would have to pay to get it into England, it 
mors of the ex-kaiser'’s approaching marriage, what 
President Harding had for breakiast, ete., ete. Yet 
we were part of the time 1,500 miles 
radiographed 


*assengers sent messages home or 


ahead to Londen or Paris for reservations 
-assion Play. The day of miracles surely has not 
passed! The instrument for determining the location whieh will admit my car, without paying further 
of a vessel or of a rock during a heavy fog by means 
of sound receivers placed against the inside of the 
bottom of the boat; the new gyroscope compass and 


the Iatest radio compass, and the new 
system of evaporating salt water so 
that a ship can furnish itself with all 
the fresh water that it needs for drink- 
ing, bathing, lavatories, and even for 
running its engines, were all objects of 
most intense interest to me. 

We had only sixty-five passengers 
aboard, less than half the capacity of 
the boat, but they were a jolly, friendly 
crowd, and we were soon one family. 
Numerous games helped to while away 
the time. Following a crack, walking 
backward, is not the easiest thing on 
earth at any time, but especially not on 
a rolling boat. We had peanut races, 
potato races, cracker eating contests, 
and tugs of war. It was great sport to 
see the men pulling on a tug of war, 
when suddenly the boat would give a 
big roll and land them all in a heap on 
the floor. The biggest laugh was when 
the men got about eight women to pull 
against two puny men. All were blind- 
folded. As soon as the women were 
blindfolded, the men were released and 
their end of the rope securely fastened 
to a beam. The women pulled like 
Trojans and seemed determined not to 
give up. You can imagine the threats 
of vengeance that filled the air when 
the bandages were removed and they 
saw the trick that had been played. 

Our first sight of land was Friday 
morning, September 8. It was the hills 
of Devon, England. Devon is a beauti- 
ful little village, settled down in a val- 
ley between two high, picturesque hills. 
At one side of Devon is the place where 
Admiral Drake was bowling when the 
word came of the approach of the Span- 
ish armada. On the opposite side of 
Devon we saw the place from which 
the Mayflower, with the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers. sailed for America. It kind of 
made the blood tingle in our veins 
when we realized we were so near to 
these historie spots 

Once in London, we prepared for a 


from land. once with the “AA”, or Automobile Association of 


“This Was Our First Trip Across the Ocean,” 


$340 for boxing and shipping, and then add the duty 


would have cost more than here. 
In order that I might have their help, I united at 


England. Their assistance has already been worth 
to the far more than the cost of membership. Thru them 
[ secured a “triptique” and an “international pass,” 


duty, to most of the countries that we will visit. 
For these I paid, or rather deposited-—for this will 
be returned to me when we get back to England— 


on velvet. 





WHAT McCASKILL IS UP TO 


A trip thru Europe and down 
into Asia Minor and Palestine— 
all by Ford—this is the project 
that C. W. MeCaskill, Methodist 
minister, of Hastings, Nebraska, 
has laid out for himself Here's 
hoping that he won’t run into an- 
other war when he starts down 

rd - : 
toward Constantinople. The high 
spots of this trip—and it is bound 
to be an interesting one—he will 
describe in a series of articles for 
Wafllaces’ Farmer. 

“What right have I to write for 
a farm paper?’’ McCaskill asks 
in a letter to us. “Of course, I 
am a minister, but I was brought 
up on a farm, and altho I don’t 
know much about book farming, I 
have had sme experience of the 
plain, ordinary variety. 

“T have ‘rode’ bronchos. I have 
been kicked on the nose by a two 
weeks’ old colt that I was trying 
to hold down by the tail. I have 











squirted milk into a cat's mouth 
ten feet away. 

“IT have tied strings around the 
calves just in front of their hind 
legs and haye seen them kick and heard them beller until they couldn't kick any 
tonger I have tied grair of corn onto strings and pegred the other ends into 
the ground and then watched the chickens grab t!.e grains in their mouths and 
run until they got to the end of the string, and then be flopped over on -their 
backs while other chickens picked up the dropped grains and tried their luck 
with the same result I have mauled rails, split posts. grubbed up stumps. 
cradled oats, dropped corn for 50 cents a day, and was even swapped off one 
summer to a neighbor for a mustang pony. 

‘I have ‘rode’ to town on a board seat, have raised more watermelons on clay 
points than you could shake a stick at, have hauled water in a barrel and have 
stood in the hind end of the wagon and poured the water in the barrel until the 
wagon bed tipped over and spilt both barrel and boy into the creek I have 
hunted sandhill cranes with a darkened lantern and killed five at one shot with 
an old musket that kicked harder behind than it shot in front. I have been stung 
by bumble-bees and hornets, have caught rabbits with a snare, and have twisted 
‘coons out of a hollow tree with a split stick. 

“You ask where we are going and what we expect to write about. Well, 
that depends. Where we wil! go will depend considerably on how we get along, 
how long our money holds out, wnether or not we run into a ditch, have a smash- 
up, or get run in and jailed for speeding. We are starting out for a whole year. 
They say a Ford will go anywhere. We are going to test it out. If all goes 
well, we will visit aud tour thru France, Italy, Greece, Egypt, Palestine, Switz- 
erland, Austria, Germany, Belgium, Holland and the Fritish Isles—going all 
the way in our Ford, except when we strike water or desert, 











exclaiming. The quaint houses, 
the beautiful little hamlets, the ar- 


tistie hedges separating the houses, the masses of 
wonderful flowers everywhere. No city boulevard 
could excel these country roads. It was like riding 
And the gardens, I never before saw such 
gardens anywhere. If the gardens and orchards all 
over England are like those on the way to Dover, the 
people of England will not suffer from famine the 
coming winter. At Lenmham we saw a most unique 
and striking soldier’s memorial. It is in a pasture 
field on a hillside facing the village, about half a 
mile or more from the village. The earth has been 
removed down to the white chalk rock, leaving it 
exposed, and the figure is that of a huge cross 190 


feet long and its arms 80 feet wide. At 
the foot is a large granite block bear- 
ing the names of the deceased soldier 
boys. The cross from a distance ap- 
pears white as the driven snow, and it 
makes a picture that one can never for- 
get. It can be seen for miles. 

At Dover we found an AA man wait- 
ing for us. He took charge of our car, 
our passports and everything, which 
made it exceedingly easy for us. When 
we reached Calais there, too, was an 
AA man and he also was on the out- 
look for us, and helped us past the cus- 
toms office and the passport office, 
and got us started on our way. As it 
was Saturday afternoon and all shops 
and stores closed, we decided to stay 
over Sunday there. 

We had some amusing experiences 
in trying to understand and speak the 
French language. But we managed to 
get enough to eat and to find our way 
about, and the two days there helped 
us considerably in getting started on 
our French, or I should say, helped 
Mrs. McCaskill, for she has studied 
French and I have not except to learn 
a few sentences like, “Passez du pain 
et du beurre, s’il vous plait” (Pass the 
bread and butter, if you please), “Ap 
portez moi de l’eau ehande” (Bring me 
some hot water), or “Quel est le chem- 
in pour Boulogne” (Which is the road 
to Boulogne?). I have been surprised 
to see how readily they understand my 
French, but the Dickens of it is that I 
can not understand theirs. Instead of 
answering in two or three simple 
words spoken slowly, they rattle off 
ten or fifteen complex, involved and 
unintelligible sentences, and all I can 
do is to look in blank amazement and 
say, “Eh?” 

Monday morning we filled our tank 
with “essence”, English “petrol”, got 
a good stout rope and put in the back 
of our car for emergency and started 
for Paris. (Continued in next issue) 
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BREEDING 


7; UTURE increases in pork profits will very likely 
be brought about by increasing the number of 

pigs that are farrowed and saved in each litter, 
rather than by cheapening the costs thru modifying 
the feeding operations. Since the percentage of 
pigs that are raised is directly affected by the 
treatment which is given the sow, her preparation 
for pregnancy and maternity should properly begin 
before she is bred in the fall for spring farrowing. 

Altho they are not commonly referred to, there 
are just as many reasons for giving brood sows 
special feeding and care in the fall prior to breed- 
ing as there are for “flushing” ewes. The term 
flushing” is used to refer to extra feeding of 
ewes in order to induce them to come in heat and 
to breed easily. Many practical farmers have found 
that the brood sow will respond to feed in the 
same way as the ewe. The heavy feeding of corn 
and tankage for a short period is frequently em- 
ployed to bring suckling sows into heat so that they 
may be bred for fall litters. 

Sows Should Be Kept Gaining in Weight 

Brood sows, especially those which have raised 
fall litters, are likely to be in rather thin flesh as 
winter approaches. It is an excellent plan to put all 
sows that are to be bred for spring lit- 
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FOR BIGGER LITTERS 


Extra Care and Feed at Breeding Time Results in Larger and Stronger Pigs 


produced 8.8 pigs to the litter, as an average. When 
the sows had plenty of protein feed their litter 
average was promptly increased to 10.6 pigs. 

After the sows are bred, the ration must be modi- 
fied so as to meet the needs of the litter for min- 
eral and bone and muscle building material. <A 
sufficient amount of cern should be fed to keep the 
sows gaining slightly in weight. Mature sows 
ought to make a gain of about half a pound a day 
and young sows should gain about three-fourths of 
a pound a day during pregnancy. 


Self-Feeders Successful at Iowa Station 


The protein content of the ration can be sup- 
plied in the form of tankage, soy beans or alfalfa 
hay. Some hog men allow their sows about a 
half a pound of tankage per head daily. Some 
cut the amount of tankage required by feeding 
alfalfa hay. At the Iowa station, pregnant sows 
have been successfully carried on self-feeders with 
a ration consisting of forty-eight parts of shelled 
corn, forty-eight parts of ground alfalfa, and four 
parts of tankage. 

Sows which run in pasture or in the corn fields 
thruout the winter season will require about six 
to eight good-sized ears of corn daily. From one- 





ters on a ration of corn and tankage 
at least two or three weeks before the 
season for breeding commences. If the 
sow is kept gradually gaining in weight 
she will the more readily get with pig 
and her system will the better with- 
stand the demands that are made by 
the unborn litter. Unless the sows are 
in good flesh, they may safely be al- 
lowed all the corn they want, together 
with a half a pound of tankage per head 
per day, until after they are bred. Self- 
feeders may be used for the sows at 
this time. 

The ration which the sow receives 
while she is carrying her litter must 
be plentifully supplied with proteins 
and minerals. These important food 
materials not only affect the quality, 
but also the number of pigs which are 
tarrowed. At the Iowa experiment sta- 
tion, at Ames, sows which were fed 
corn alone during pregnancy farrowed 
an average of 7.6 pigs per litter. When 
a small allowance of high-grade protein 
feed was added to the ration, the sows 
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Brood Sows Need Special Care During Fall Breeding Season. 


third to one-half pound of tankage should be al- 
lowed in the ration to balance the corn. Cracked 
soy beans or ground alfalfa can well be used to 
replace part of the tankage. 

Observations have shown that the mineral ele- 
ments in the body of the sow become materially 
depleted while she is carrying and raising a litter. 
It is best to assure the sow of an adequate min- 
eral supply by providing her with a mineral mix- 
ture in addition to mineral-earrying feeds. A mix- 
ture of equal parts of ground limestone and salt is 
a suitable mineral ration for brood sows. If avail- 
able, the addition of one part of raw rock phos: 
phate is worth while. The addition of one ounce 
of potassium iodide to every twenty pounds of the 
mineral mixture is recommended. This corrects 
a thyroid deficit which sometimes occurs in sows, 
causing them to farrow litters of dead or weak 
hairless pigs. 


Sows Should Have Some Exercise 


Brood sows should be encouraged to exercise, 
because exercise helps to develop the unborn pigs. 
The shelter which is provided for sows ought to 
be warm, free from drafts, and not crowded. Pro- 
vide plenty of fresh, clean water. If possible, keep 
the sows away from cattle or horses, 
which may strike or chase them. This 
is a very frequent source of lost litters. 

The boar needs special attention be- 
fore and during the breeding season. 
While ordinarily he should not have a 
great deal of fattening feed, the corn 
in his ration can safely be increased 
thruout the breeding season. Liberal 
feeding at this time is advisable if the 
boar is to sire healthy litters of good 
size. 

Many farmers are in the habit of 
turning the boar in with the sows at 
the beginning of the breeding season. 
This is not a good practice, as it in- 
volves too much risk of decreasing the 
effectiveness of the boar. The breed- 
ing of the sows in the boar’s pen is 
very much more apt to result in the 
production of strong litters, and the 
practice has the further advantage that 
records may be kept and the time of 
farrowing known. One sow per day for 
the boar is the safest policy. Mature 
boars can breed two a day if properly 
fed and handled. 


LAMB FEEDING SITUATION LOOKS 


Caution and Judgment Needed in Getting Into the Business This Year 


NE million, five hundred thousand lambs on 

feed in Colorado alone this season. That is 
more lambs than were ever fed in that great lamb 
feeding state before. Last year Colorado fed about 
800,000, and in the losing period two years ago she 
fed a little over a million. 

Market receipts do not give an accurate indica- 
tion of the number of lambs on feed this year. 
Neither does the number that are sent to the coun- 
try from the markets indicate the number on feed 
because the big majority of the lambs this season 
went direct from the grower to the feed lot on con- 
tracts made before the lambs left the good summer 
range. The prices ranged from $8.50 per cwt. on the 
earliest contracts to $11.75 per cwt. on the late pur- 
chases, based on loading point weights and the 
feeder paying the freight and either sending a mar 
to receive them or going in person. 


Lighter Crop of Western Lambs 


The western sheepman is sure that he has a light- 
er crop of lambs this season than he had last sea- 
Son, due mainly to the severe weather in the early 
spring during lambing time, and also to the fact 
that there was a greater percentage of barren ewes 
this season than is common. In addition, a large 
percentage of the good white-facc ewe lambs have 
been retained on the range for breeding purposes. 
T e cut down the number that left the range this 
Season when ccmpared with the normal movement 
before 1920. 
et over against the condition described above 
he fact that last season there was about $2 per 

Spread between fat lambs and feeder lambs 
n they reached the market from the range, and 
killers took some 60 per cent of all lambs that 
ched the market and the feeders took what the 


By J. J. Newlin 


killers did not want. This season there has been 
very little spread between killers and feeders, and 
in some cases strictly choice feeding lambs have 
even outsold fair fat heavy lambs going to the killer. 
As a result of this condition the killers have taken 
some 20 per cent of the lamb crop for immediate 
slaughter. 


Banks More Willing to Lend Money 


Last year a bank that frowned on lending money 
on lambs to feed that cost $5.50 on the range has 
this season given its customers liberty of doubling 
their yard capacity, agreeing to lend the money 
when the lambs are costing twice as much as they 
did last year. Definite information from a great 
number of banks is not available. This much is sure, 
the money came from somewhere and was borrowed 
to buy the feeder lambs this season, and last year’s 
would not come from anywhere easily. 

Still another factor in the feeder lamb market 
during the movement of the lambs from the range 
is the car shortage. There was no assurance when 
cars would be available at any loading point, and this 
reduced the receipts at the markets and held up the 
price accordingly by spreading the few that did 
come to market over a longer period of time than 
would have been the case had cars been available 
at the wish of the shipper, and hence acted as a 
prop under the “steady to strong” market. 

On the central markets it has been the rule for 
choice veal and lambs to follow each other rather 
closely in the quotations. They seem to have lost 
some of their close association this season. This 
may be in part due to the wool that the lamb car- 
ries. If the lamb has a good fleece, it carries from 


four to six pounds of wool, worth about 40 cents per 
pound. That helps the lamb some, but does not 
look like the whole reason for the lamb outselling 
the veal calf. 

With wool back on the profitable list again and 
the lambs a good price last spring, there should 
be some increase in the hot-house lamb_ production 
of the eastern states. Just how much increase there 
will be is conjecture, but the eastern farmer with 
a few ewes will give them better care while he 
has the memory of last season profits still fresh 
in his mind. These hot-house lambs are on the 
early spring market, and affect the eastern ship- 
ping orders on the Chicago market. 


Speculators ‘‘Bull’’ the Lamb Market 


Added to all the other conditions that have ef- 
fected the price of lambs is the speculator, who 
has been present on the range in such force as 
to almost corner the lambs at certain times and 
points. He has also been present at the markets 
and taken his good profit on the lambs before they 
were allowed to leave the market. When the spec- 
ulator is in, it is a “bull” element in control of 
the market, and purchases for feeding are never 
made in competition with the speculator with the 
same promise of profit as they are when the spec- 
ulator is absent. 

This brief discussion of the lamb situation is 
not intended to give the readers the impression 
that lambs will not prove profitable. Rather, it 
is intended to give a little detailed information 
to those who are feeding lambs this season, so 
that they can plan their feeding and marketing 
program in such a manner as to get the largest 
possible returns for the lambs which they now 
have on feed. 
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ae Hog 
Profits 


Extra pounds of pork and 
big savings in feed pay 
tor an IDEAL Wa- 


terer in one season 


















your 
warmed water all 
winter long with 
the IDEAL 
Cast-iron drinking pocket and corrugated steel 
sides make the IDEAL extra strong Pocket 
» set inside. Tank lifts out for cleaning. 
| Write for name of nearest IDEAL 
dealer and FREE booklet, “More 
Profits from Winter Feeding.’ 


NATIONAL MFG. CO. 
104 S.E. 5th St. Des Moines, Ia. 





HOG WATERERS 








BY ONE MAN. 
backache. Send for FREE ca’ 
price and latest improvements. 


folding Sawing Machine Co., 1005 East 75th St., 
The State Land Board 


California State Lands 3)*.o'x'° jong Bours 
sale 87 irrigated farms at Ballico near Merced in San 
Joaquin Valley on main line Santa Fe Railway. The 
State makes it possibile for you to own one of these 
farms, only requiring 5 percent of purchase price, 
remainder in semi-annual installments extending 
yver 364 years with 5 per cent Interest annually. 
Here is an opportunity to become a home owner on 
terms as favorable as renting. It will be a long 
time before any more land will be availa le under 
such generous provisions. Money advanced on im- 
provements and dairy stock. Those already located 
are very enthuelastic: you can farm al! year in Call- 
fornia; ali deciduous fruits profitably grown; alfalfa 
& paying crop, ideal conditions for stock and poultry; 
many persons long some day to make their homes in 
California, with ite winterless climate, plenty of sun- 
shine, seashore and mountaina, fertile valleys, paved 
highways, very efficient marketing, excellent schools. 
State Board's pamphict, also Santa Fe folder de 
scribing San Joaquin Valley matied free on request. 
SEAGRAVES, General Colonization Agent, 
924 M Retlway Exc hange, IilMnota 


It's KING OF THE WOODS. Saves money and 
No. B83 showing low 
irst order gets ageney. 


Chicago, UL, 





Santa Fe 


STOCK F. FARM— MISSISSIPPI 


Splendid 300 acre Grain and Stock Farm, well 
equipped with STOCK and TOOLS, Dairy Herd 
(Holsteins, Guernseys a'd Jerseys), Duroc Hoga, 
Mules, ¢ Splendid producer, beautifully located 
on running etream of water, Pike roade, fine 
neighborhood with high school, 400 yards from dwe! 
ling, 175 scholars. (44) four and one baif miles from 
town of 10,000. For sale because don't live on farm 
and can’t give same personal attention A real farn 


Chicago, I 











and country home for some ene, walkout proposition 
$35.000.00 with cash payment 615,00000, balance 
reasonable terms; intend selling same in next 45 days 
and solicit inquiries from only real interested pur 
chasers. J. C. FORD, (owner) 22 South 
Front Street, Memphis, Tennessoc. 
200-Acre Kansas Farm 
Stock-——Crops—Equipment 

Highly productive grain-alfalfa-dairy farm; near 
river, churches, school; we!l drained fleids, fertile 
lime soll, 50-couw sprinc-watered pasture, home use 


wood, variety fruit; good 5-room house worth $3,000, 
cellar, porches, excelient water, good 60-ft. barn, et« 
To settie affairs now, #9.500 gets it horses, mule, 
lt, cows, bull, calf, implements, season's crops tn 
cluded, part cash. Detalles page 37 Illus. Catalog 
Bargains—160 paces. Copy free. STROUT FARM 
AGENCY, 831HD New York Life Bidg., Kansas 


City, Missouri, 


FARMS FOR SALE 


$0 Farms, wellflocated in Andrew, Dekalb and 
Gentry Counties, Missourl, Grow eve rything grown 
on a farm in this climate Crop faliures onknown. 
Within trucking distance of the St. Joseph, Missourl 
markets. From 40 acres to 600 acres, on easy terms. 
Prices from $90.00 to 6150.00 per acre. Write us your 
wants. The right man can get a real bargain. 
Wells-Hine Trust © je-. 8 Sav annah, Mo. 
Where everything 


Southeast Missouri | ae errs 


live stock country. Short mild winters; a long grow- 





ing season. Pientiful water supply. Corn, alfalfa 
clover and cowpeas grown {in abundance, and cotton 
seed meal produced tn the district. Southeast 


Missourt Agricultural Bureau, Dep't “fF,” 
Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 


Loans on lowa Farms 


Forty years. Nocommisston. 
Write us for name nearest agency 


Lincoln Joint Stock Land Bank, Lincoln, Nebrasak 
120 Acres Good Farm Land For Sale 


Seven miles from Eau Clatre, on Co. Highway F. 
For particulars write 
P.J.O0° MARA, KR. 3, Kau Claire, 


10-40 ACRE FARMS 


On payments of $200 to 8600 down. 16-5 acre tracts, 
on payments of 6150 down. Send for descriptions, 
The Allen County Investment Co., Iola, Kansas 


ri ‘ ‘ 
FOR SALE 
with O1! and Mineral rights 
Saiesman Waated BLAIR W. 
North Clark Street, Chicago. 


320 Acre Farm For Sale 


Good land, all fenced, plenty of water, improved; 
seven miles from Bethany, Mo. WIt!! sell all or part 
Address BR. W. Brandom, Trenton, Mo. 











wv is. 





South Eastern Oaklahoma 
Farm and Ranch tlande 
Write for particulars 
GAIR, 129 
Eilinois. 














EINE ©orn and Stock Farms [no central 
Missouri at prices which show good interest on 
the money invested. Write HIGLEY LAND CO. 
for booklet. Rolla, Missour! 














GUTEREASTERN HANSAS—Good farm 

lands. Low prices, very easy terms. Exchanges 
made. Send for booklet. THE ALLEN COUNTY 
INVESTMENT CO., lola. Kansas 








YOR SALE 
Write owner for 


4. F. CHEE 
Please mention this paper when writing. 





2440 acres or 160 acres good land. 
description and terms 
DRESS, Charleston, 
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Press Service at t Chicago Stock 
how 

With advance entries indicating that 
the largest Live Stock 
held at Chicago 
since the 
1900, the 
it necessary to adopt 
the 
exhibition. 


International 


Exposition will be 


from December 2 to 9 incep- 


tion of the show in manage- 


ment has found 


several innovations for twenty- 
third anniversary 

Chief among these is a press service 
bureau where the results of the simul- 
taneous judging at various points on 
the grounds will be immediately avail- 
able in bulletin form. Information will 
also be posted at this central office con- 
cerning the location and time of the 
various events and meetings on the ex- 
tensive program and every effort will 


be made to put the visitor in touch 
with the particular phase of the mam- 
moth show in which he is most inter- 
ested. 


An historical exhibit of pictures of 
winners and statistics of the twenty 
preceding Internationals is also being 
arranged so that the steps leading up 
to this supreme exhibition can be easily 
traced. This is expected to serve as a 
nucleus for a proposed Hall of Fame 
to be opened when the quarter century 
anniversary is celebrated in 1924. 

The coming International will be in 
reality a combination of expositions, 
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Who I Is lowe’ s Champion Corn 
Husker? 


Wallaces’ Farmer is giving a prize 
of $50 to the Iowa man or boy who 
husks the most corn in a day. If you 
wish to try for this $50, fill out a state- 
ment like the following concerning 
your best day’s record, and make affi- 
davit before a notary public as to its 
accuracy: 


Arrived at corn field at .... a. m.; 
left corn field with first load at 
a.m. Arrived at corn field at ....; 


left corn field with second load at 
Arrived at corn field at ....; left corn 
field with third load at Arrived 
at corn field at ....; left corn field 
with fourth load at Bushels in 
first load : bushels in second load; 
bushels in third load; bushels in fourth 
load. Total bushels of corn husked.... 
Total number of hours inthe field .... 
I, the hnsker of this corn, do hereby 


declare that this is an accurate state- 
ment as to the corn which I alone 
husked on .......+, 1922. 

PRS s3iis' a wie aise wien s 


This statement must be supplement- 
ed by a declaration as to the reliability 
of the husker. his is to be signed by 
an officer of a county farmers’ organ- 
ization. It should read as follows: 

i peas wwe e (fill in, director, presi- 
dent, secretary, as the case may be) of 
the County (fill 
in name of farm organization), do here- 


each of large enough proportions to | by state that I have examined this rec- 
justify separate consideration, but all | ord, and that I know Mr. ........, the 
joined together under a single manage- | husker, and believe that in all reason- 
ment and offered to the public as the | able probability his statement is ac- 
most comprehensive agricultural re- | curate 
view ever staged in history. \ PIE hare hhccacea ea £05 oso ee aoe Mae 
S ‘i 
y ¢ ¢ 
Lower Rates on Short-Time Loans 
(Continued from page 3) 

is to make high overhead costs, with | inevitably be the result? Already we 
resulting high interest rates to the bor- hear agitation for a usury law of 7 per 
rowers. cent instead of 8. A state scheme of 

What is the remedy? Higher rates | rural credits with state aid is being 
of interest to the borrowers? By no | ardently advocated by some groups of 
means Lower rates are what are | farmers. Destructive criticism of the 


Let those banks in each com- 
which have a good volume of 


needed. 
munity 


business charge as low a rate of inter- 
est as is consistent with good banking 
practice Then those marginal banks 
who are now just hanging on, charging 
high rates and making no profits, will 
be forced to consolidate with other 
banks. Villages which now have two or 
three small struggling banks can unite 


to form one flourishing institution, and 
because of a larger volume of business 
and smaller overhead expense, grant 
credit at cheaper rates. Towa is full of 
small towns that could be helped by 
bank consolidations. This is a ques- 
tion that the Towa Bankers’ Associa- 
tion should give serious consideration 
to in the near future. 

There is no reason in the world why 
Iowa farmers should be compelled to 
pay higher interest rates than the farm- 


ers of southern Michigan or southern 
Wisconsin The risks in both cases 
are practically the same. There is 
practically no difference in the rate of 
bank taxation. All three states have 
practically the same rate. Yet there is 
a difference in the interest rates of 


from 1 to 2 per cent. What is the cause 
of this? 

Either 
large profits, 


the banks in Iowa are making 
which they deny, or there 
is something radically wrong with the 
banking organization of the state. In 
any event, it up to the bankers to 
correct this difference in interest rates. 
should have cheap 
as any farmers in the 


is 
farmers as 
credit 


Iowa 
short time 


United States. Their position entitles 
them to it. It is of no avail for the 
Iowa banker to say,that interest rates 


in Iowa are cheaper than those in North 
and South Dakota or Nebraska. They 


ought to be The risk is greater in 
those states Iowa’s rates must be 
compared with the rates charged where 
the risk is the same. And when that 


comparison is made, we find that Iowa 
shows to a disadvantage. 


If this difference continues, what will 





| 
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Federal Reserve System is indulged in 
by candidates for office. It is all very 
well for the economist to say that he 
disapproves of all these But 
if the people think that they have good 
cause for there always 
danger of radical measures. 

The lesson that is to be learned 
the private farm mortgage banker is to 
the point The people believed that 
the farm mortgage banker was not ren- 
dering the greatest service of which he 
was capable, and the federal farm loan 
act, with its tax exempt was 
the result. Now the private farm mort- 
rage banker is slowly being driven out 
of business. He must meet the compe- 
tition of an institution that is empow- 
ered to issue tax exempt securities, and 
he is finding it increasingly difficult 
to do so. 

In the feld of commercial banking, 
we do not want anything of this nature 
to take place, even to subsidize agri- 
culture. And there will be no danger 
of it if both farmers and bankers do 
what they know to be fair one to the 
other. 

The farmer must remember that, (1) 
he should not ask for credit unless he 
urgently needs it, (2) unless he is cer- 
tain that he can put it to productive 
use, (3) unless he has security. Banks 
can not conduct their business on a 
charity basis. 

It is the banker’s duty to join 
Federal Reserve System if he is 
gible. Thereby he will have opened up 
to him a cheaper place to borrow mon- 
than the ordinary correspondent 
bank can give. It is the local banker’s 
duty to pass this cheaper rate on to his 
customers just as rapidly as he can. 
As a rule, he should not charge more 
than a 2 per cent margin for handling 
funds received from rediscounts from 
the federal reserve bank. Deputy Gov- 
ernor Blair, of the Chicago federal re- 
serve bank, a former fowa banker, in- 
timated recently in a conversation with 
the writer, that if the federal reserve 


schemes 


complaint is 


from 


securities, 


the 
eli- 


ey 





rediscount rate did not exercise in the 
future a greater influence upon the ac- 
tual interest rate paid by individual 
borrowers than it does now, that the 
reserve bank might exercise some in- 
fluence to bring this result about. Cer- 
tainly, there ought to be more connec- 
tion between the two rates than there 
is at the present time. 

In conclusion, the banker should re- 
member that the profits which will be 
made in agriculture during the next 
year or two will probably be very 
small, and he should be willing to con- 
duct his business on a smaller margin 
than he did during the hectic days of 
the war and immediately following. If 
he does this, we may expect a good 
feeling of codperation and understand- 
ing between the farmer and the bank- 
er. But if the farmer should feel that 
the banker is taking undue advantage 
of his position to extract higher rates 
than are necessary, we may expect agi- 
tation for radical measures of relief 
from the latter. In the final analysis, 
the choice lies with the banker. 


Paying Red Cross Dues With 
Eggs 

“Sav it with eggs!” is the slogan 
this year of an original Red Cross rol! 
call campaign, which was inaugurated 
in the rural districts of Butler county, 
Iowa, last week. 

Making eggs collateral for the first 
years of Iowa history, Rev. C 
G. Fort, chairman of the Butler county 
Red has announced 
to his Butler countyites that a dollar's 


time in 
Cross campaign, 
worth of eggs will be exactly as accept- 
able as a dollar’s worth of silver, 
far as the Red Cross 
its annual roll call drive this month. 
“If a man hasn’t a dollar, he won't 
be excused from membership in the 
Red Cross this vear,” says Rev. Fort, 
“because no Butler county farmer has 
hens that can’t lay a dollar’s worth of 


eggs in Pe 


in so 
is concerned, 


very short order 

Butler county is being systematically 
covered by rural school districts. Your 
money or your eggs is the demand of 
Red Cross solicitors. 

State headquarters of the Red Cros 
is making a special appeal to the farm- 
ers of the middle-west this year in view 
of the excellent which this 
great humanitarian organization has 
been able to render storm-ridden rural 
districts during the past year. 

In Clayton county, Iowa, when 114 
families were driven from their homes, 
the Red Cross disaster department was 
able to relieve the situation very 
promptly and materially. 

In Burlington, Kansas, 
persons were killed and twenty-five 
families were made homeless, to say 
nothing of huge losses of crops and 
the devastation of vast rural areas, the 
Red Cross was once again on duty. 

Similarly was the Red Cross a god- 
send to Perry county, Missouri, at the 
time of a fierce storm which affected 
135 families, and to Gibson and Knox 
counties, Indiana, when 20,000 acres of 
crops were destroyed and 200 families 
were left homeless. 

The American Red Cross, during the 
past year, operated in cultivated agri- 
cultural sections which saw twenty-six 


service 


when four 


floods, nineteen storms or tornadoes 
and four epidemics. To alleviate dis 
tress in these unfortunate regions 


$441,486.36 was expended. 

The public health nursing service ot 
the Red reaching out into 
lated sections, has touched rural 
munities no other agency could reach 
It now has 1,240 nurses giving instruc 
tion in health conservation and disease 
prevention. 

Rural communities in general have 
cause for pride in the high marks of 
their schools and the enrollment ot 
the Junior American Red Cross. Upo! 
the basic strength of tnese school 
rests the junior structure, which. has s\ 
multiplied as to include 75,000 schoo 
children enrolled in the state of lowa 
alone. 


Cross, iso 
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DopnGe GrRoOTHERS 
BUSINESS SEDAN 


There is really nothing surprising 
in the thing Dodge Brothers have 
done. 


They have simply applied to 
closed car design the same inde- 
pendent common sense which has 
characterized their methods from 
the start. 


They have made the most prac- 
tical car in theory the most 
practical car in fact. 


To all-year protection they have 
added everyday usefulness and all- 
road sturdiness. 


In order to accomplish this, they 
have been willing, as manufac- 
turers, to pioneer boldly and with- 
out regard for precedent. 


It was found advisable, for in- 
stance, to cut the use of wood to 
a minimum, and create the main 
body structure entirely of steel. 
Greater strength at less cost has 


been the result. And a steel sur- 
face on which Dodge Brothers 
permanent lustrous enamel can 
be baked. 


It was further felt that, without 
in any way impairing the refine- 
ment of the interior, its roominess 
could be made available for greater 
service. 


Consequently, the back seat fur- 
nishings were designed as separate, 
detachable units—seat, cushions, 
seat frame, foot rest and all. Their 
removal instantly converts the 
rear section into a stee]l-walled 
compartment with sixty-four cubic 
feet of loading space. 


Dodge Brothers boldness has been 
justified by results. From the day 
the Business Sedan wasannounced, 
they have never been able to build 
a sufficient number of cars to meet 
the growing demand. 


The price is $1195 f. 0. b. Detroit 
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A Practical Reminder 


for Everyday Farmers 


You know your farm like a book. Whether it covers 80 acres or 320 
acres, you are perfectly familiar with every corner of every field. You 
know the lay and contents of the buildings that make up your homestead. 
With your eyes shut you can tally the livestock and all the items of 
farm equipment. To be well posted on these things is a matter of 


pride with you and a matter of careful management besides. 


This policy could well be carried a step further. Profitable, economi- 
cal farming is so largely a matter of modern, improved machines that 
every good farmer should keep posted also on the equipment on the 
market so that when occasion arises he may invest to the very best 


advantage by the purchase of new machines. 


We are therefore printing here for your information the list of 


standard, reliable, most popular farm equipment— 





THE McCORMICK-DEERING LINE 
* of FARM OPERATING EQUIPMENT 





Spring-Tooth Harrows 
Peg-Tooth Harrows 
Tractor Harrows 
One-Horse Cultivators 
Culti-Packers 
Kerosene Engines 
Tractors 

Motor Trucks 

Cream Separators 
Manure Spreaders 
Stalk Cutters 

Feed Grinders 

Stone Burr Mills 

Cane Mills 

Potato Diggers 


Corn Pickers 

Corn Shellers 

Ensilage Cutters 
Huskers and Shredders 
Huskers and Silo Fillers 
Beet Seeders 

Beet Cultivators 


Grain Binders 

Threshers 
Harvester-Threshers 
Headers 

Push Binders 

Mowers 

Hay Rakes 

Tedders 

Hay Loaders 
Side-Delivery Rakes 

Sweep Rakes and Stackers 
Combined Side Rake and Tedder 
Baling Presses 

Corn Planters 

Listers 

Corn Cultivators 

Corn Binders 


Lime Sowers 
Broadcast Seeders 
Tractor Plows 
Walking Plows 
Riding Plows 
Disk Harrows 


Wagons 
Twine 





This equipment is always available for you at the store of the 
McCormick-Deering dealer. In the list are many items for farming in 


winter—such as engines, various belt power machines, cream 


sepa- 


rators, motor trucks, etc. Make the McCormick-Deering dealer’s store 
your headquarters. Use the service for which his establishment is 
famous. Write us direct for information on any of the above machines. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY; 


of America 
(Incorporated) 


Chicago USA 


- HOUSES AND -15,000-DEALERS- 


IN-THE-UNITED-+STATES 
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Beach 


It is as Warm as an 


and keeps ite shape 








*“Abont one year agol got one of your coats. 
The coat is good yet, and I bave given it very 
bard wear such as any farmer would give a 
working coat in a country where it is needed some 
part of the day, almost every day in the year.” 


good sweater, wears like fron, can be washed, 


collar, coat with collar, and vest 
ASK YOUR DEALER 





£. Wheat Growing. 


end a Happy Home o 


excellence of its live stock. 


own landlord, and who wishes to share in the o 
e thousands Americans who, having start 
means, are now writing home to 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Of.) 
Jacket can be grown the best on 





overcoat, cheaper than a 


It comes coat without 








WN’S Cc COMPANY 
- V ineetey Fe oI ” AE PILKIE, 202 W. Fifth St. Ses Moines lowa 
W. V. BENNETT 300 Peter's Trust Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
—_ R A. GARRETT, $11 Jackson Si, Si. Pau!, Minn, 


CLOVER SEED mit toe ine 


best Red Clover Seed grown 


with quantity and price 


TROUT & MATTHIAS, 





Prosperous Farms and Happy Homes await those who are 
desirous of enlarging their present resources and securing for 
themselves homes in a country that, while yet in its infancy, has 
made itself famous by the quality of the grain it produces and by the 


There are Millions of Acres 


of the highest class of soil available for the man whose object in life is to become his 
rtunity which has given wealth to 
on Western Canada farms with but 
eir friends, telling of what they have done. 
Lands are cheap and homesteads farther from lines of railway are free to settiers. \y 
Upon these lands of wheat, onto, Rostev, Sax. grass, hay, fodder 


su wers. 


a and 


Authorized Agent. Dept. 
Immigratyon and Coloniza 


Dominion of C2><ua. 


Cattle winter in most places without 
shelter; dairying is highly successful. 
Taxes only upon land 
provements). 
tive social conditions, good ne 
churches, schools, telephones, excel- 
lent markets and shipping facilities. 
For illustrated literature, maps, descrip- 

tion of farm cqpersenttion in Manitoba, 

Saskatchewan, Al B 

bia, reduced railway rates, etc,, write to 


(not on im- 
erfect climate, attrac- 
bors, 


ritish Colum- 


of 
tio, 





















Submit samples 








Maquoketa, La. 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
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| be reinstated by the payment of 
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Service Bureau | 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of 
Wallaces’ Farmer Service Certificates. The certifi- 
cates are issued only with subscriptions—new or 
renewal—for three years or more. All inquiries to 
this department are answered promptly by letter. 
Members must always sign full name and give cer- 
tificate number. 




















War Risk Insurance 


During the war period, four and one- 
half million men and women in the ac- 
tive military and navy service took out 
war risk insurance. After the war was 
over, however, a large majority of 
them dropped their policies. At the 
present time only about five hundred 
thousand are protected by such poli- 
cies. 

Where the war risk policies have 
been replaced by some other type of 
insurance policy, there is nothing par- 
ticularly unfortunate in the situation. 
The chances are, however, that the 
great majority of those who, dropped 
the government insurance have not 
taken out any new form of protection. 

Just now the government is putting 
out an appeal to ex-service men who 
are carrying no life insurance, to re- 
instate their policies and make sure 
that their families will be protected 
for the present and that they them- 
selves will have some funds to draw on 
in their old age. 

Reinstatement of a policy is quite 
easy. If the veteran is in good health, 
it will likely be necessary for him to 
pay two monthly premiums on the 
amount of the term insurance he re- 
instates. This reinstatement is permit- 
ted in amounts of $1,000 up to the full 
amount carried during the service. For 
a man of thirty, for instance, it will 
only be necessary for him to pay about 
$14 on a $10,000 policy to be reinstated 
on the term basis. If the applicant’s 
health has been impaired because of 
his military service, the insurance may 
the 
premium in arrears with interest. This 
can be done only where the applicant 
is not permanently and totally dis- 
abled. Information on reinstatement 
cap be secured from the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, Washington, D. C. 





Regarding the Land Buyer 


High pressure salesmen who sell 
Ficrida swamp, Texas desert and Cal- 
fornia hardpan for orchard land have 
injured both the buyers and the owners 
of really first-class land in the states 
cursed by their presence. Activities of 
this sort have been especially notori- 
ous in California. It has seemed some- 
times that California, and particularly 


southern California, was the happy 
| hunting-ground for all the crooked 
| salesmen of the United States. We re- 





member that some of our Associated 
Packing Company sa'esmen started for 
California as soon as they had cleaned 
up here. 

California real estate men who have 
been running a legitimate business 
have realized the damage being done 
to the state by men like these; so has 
the state legislature. As a result, a 
state real estate department with Ed- 
mond T. Keiser as commissioner, has 
been created. This office is to pass on 
all clonization projects and is to fur- 
nish information to land buyers. The 
more reliable sort of real estate men 
of the state are coéperating with this 
department, and are submitting to the 
commissioner information on the land 
they have for sale. The commissioner 
is assisted by members of the faculty 


| of the University of California, and is 


prepared to give information on the 
character of the soil, the water rights 
situation, the rating of the land in se- 
curing farm loans, and the advantages 
and disadvantages of settlement in re- 
gard to less tangible factors. 

We are not boosting anv California 
iand; but if any subscriber figures on 
investing, we suggest that he write to 
the Commissioner of the State Real 
Estate Department, at Sacramento, be- 
fore he takes any final steps. 
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State Wide Milk Federation 


Plans for a state dairy marketing 
federation were adopted at a meeting 
of five local associations at Des Moines 
recently. The meeting was attended 
by representatives of Ottumwa, Mar- 
shalltown, Boone, Fort Dodge and 
Des Moines locals. Sioux City and Du- 
buque are expected to join later. 

Association of whole milk producers 
have lost ground in the past because 
there was no coéperation between dif- 
ferent localities in the state. It has 
been possible for distributors to break 
up an association at one point by ship- 
ping in milk from a field mostly con- 
trolled by another association. Team 
work on propositions like this will be 
one of the aims of the new federation. 
A contract will be drawn up which will 
prevent inter-city shipping of milk ex- 
cept by the consent of the local in the 
place to which it is being shipped. The 
federation will also publish a paper, 
which will go to all members of the 
state organization and will take the 
place of the news sheet which is being 
put out by some of the locals. 

The membership fee for each local 
will be twenty-five dollars, The dues 
to the state organization will be one 
cent per one hundred prounds of milk 
handled by each association. Further 
details of the organization will be 
worked out and submitted to the dif- 
ferent locals for application later. The 
date of the annual meeting of the state 
federation has been set for the first 
Tuesday of February each year. 

The following officers were elected 
and will serve until the annual meet- 
ing in February: President, W. D. 
Cartwright, Boone; vice-president, 
Fred Jones, Ottumwa; secretary-treas- 
urer, B. C. Hemphill, Dexter. Other 
members of the executive committee 
are E. T. Stake, Duncombe, and C, A. 
Smuck, Marshalltown, 

Carl N. Kennedy, manager of the 
Des Moines local, who has had a lead- 
ing part in the organization of the fed- 
eration, in advocating the new move 


said that there were nine ways in 
which a federation of this sort could be 
of service to the local organization. 
These are: The prevention of the 


dumping of surplus from one district 
onto another market; provision for re- 





search work on marketing conditions, 
distributing costs, ete.; advertising | 
campaigns to popularize the use of 


milk; aid in conducting membership 
campaigns; the publishing of a state 
organ; aid in standardizing methods of 


handling business; help in the organi- 
zation of new local associations; spe- 
al accounting service; means for han- 


ld as they develop. 
Getting Together at Sioux City 


There is a movement on foot around 


ng new problems in the whole milk | 


Sioux City to form a union between 
the Farmers’ Union Commission Com- 
pany there and the commission com- 


pany which is just being organized by | 


the Farm Bureau. 
circulated in the territory now. Back- 
of the movement hope that a large 
ercentage of all the producers in the 
erritory will sign up and that these 
titions, 
ards, will lead to a reorganization. 

The petition states that the present 
ume of business at Sioux City is 


Petitions are being | 


when presented to the two | 


too small to support two codperative | 


mmission firms. Believing, there- 
re, that one firm supported by all 
the farmers in the territory snould be 
ated, the petitions ask: 
‘First—That the board of directors 
the Farmers’ Educational and Codép- 
tive Union of Nebraska relinquish 
im and control of their commission 
mpany at Sioux City when properly 
mbursed financially and when as- 
ired that the firm is in competent 
hands, 


“Second—That the present board of 
directors of the Producers’ Association 
at Sioux City relinquish control of 
their organization to producers of their 
territory in convention at Sioux City 
when properly reimbursed and assured 
that the firm is in competent hands. 

“Third—That the producers in con- 
vention shall select a board of direct- 
ors from their number to manage the 
affairs of said consolidated firm. 

“Fourth—That above consolidated 
commission company become an inte- 
gral part of the National Live Stock 
Producers’ Association only when a 
majority of those present in special 
convention, assembled for this purpose, 
in person or by proxy, vote to do so,” 

We are glad to see a movement of 


two farmers’ firms at Sioux City. 


between the two 
have been started that 


a fight 
might 
have wrecked both. 


Union toward the 
asking a great 


Farmers’ 


While it is deal 


a movement for consolidation, the p 
suggested promises so much for 


the board will be willing to coépe 
in the movement. 





The Clayton County, lowa, Farm 
ing as opposing the ship subsidy. 
ficers were elected at the meetin 
the following result: President, 
Monlux; vice-president, J. E. Kelleh 
secretary, C. A. Benson; 
L. Cords. 





g. Ww 
W. 


treasurer, 


this sort started. There is no MEP) for 


If 


the original plan had been carried out, 
companies 
would 
Whether the plan 
outlined above will succeed probably 
depends largely on the attitude of the 
project. 


of 


a farm organization to suggest that it 
give up a going concern in order to aid 


lan 
the 


shippers of the territory, that we hope 
rate 


Bu- 


reau went on record at a recent meet- 


Of- 
ith 

Cc. 
er; 


J. 





Denver Citnnaiasiois Rates 
Suspended 

The U. S. Department of Agriculturé 
has issih an order suspending a new 
schedule of live stock commission rates, 
which was to become effective Novem: 
ber 1, filed by members of the Denver 
Live Stock Exchange covering their 
services as commission men in the sale 
of live stock in the Denver stock yards, 

The new schedule contains a number 
of rates materially different from and 
higher than those in effect under the 
schedules previously filed with the 
packers and stock yards administration 
of the Department of Agriculture. The 
order suspends the operation the 
new schedule for a period of thirty 
days, pending an_ investigation and 
hearing as to the justification for the 
increases. The hearing has been or- 
dered, beginning at Denver, Colo. in 
the federal court room on November 
28 at 10 a. m. 
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AKE this Christmas one of 

the happiest your family 
has ever known—one they will 
never forget—one they will look 
back to year after year with 
fondest memory. Put Delco- 
Light in your home for Christ- 
mas. 


Think of the happiness in your 
home on Christmas eve, with the 
family enjoying Christmas pleas- 
ures in rooms flooded with bright, 
cheery, Delco-Light. 


And think, too, of the joy in the 
minds of all in knowing that 





Now back to 1917 Prices! 





Delco-Light will continue to 
make the home brighter, happier, 
every day in the year—that run- 
ning water can be available any- 
where you want it—that there 
will be power to run the washing 
machine, to milk the cows, and 
help with so many other chores. 


You’ve probably been thinking 
for years that sooner or later you 
would buy Delco-Light. Now 
is the time to do it. The new big 
price reduction and time pay- 
ment plan make it easily possible, 


See your Delco-Light Dealer. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


Also manufacturers of rym 


Washing Machine, and 


ight wae § Systems, Delco-Light 
Frigid ljaire, the E 


lectric Refrigerator 


Made for 32 and 110 volt Direct or Alternating Current Service 


Electric Equipment Co., 
Electric Farm Lighting Co., 
W. H. Moulton, 





222 Ripley Street, Davenport, lowa 
1020 Locust Street, Des Moines, 
410 Second Ave., 


lowa 
East, Cedar Rapids, lowa 





Delco-Light Company, Dayton, O, 
Please send me without obligation, the 


Delco-Light catalog, new prices de- 
tails of easy payment plan. WaF-12 
Name ae 
Street (or R. F. D.) 

Town... 

County............- . State 
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Blackleg Aggressin 


NATURAL GERM-FREE VACCINE 


oR =: 
Blackleg Filfrafe 


CULTURAL GERM-FREE VACCINE 





Scientifically Prepared and Tested 





Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for booklet on blackleg prevention. 


Animal Industry Department 
on QP aso 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 











Color ‘Your Butter 


“Dandelion Butter Color’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade and Costs 
Really Nothing. Read! 


Before churning add one-half teaspoon- 
fal to each gallon of cream und out of 
your churn comes butter of Golden June 
shade to bring you top prices. ‘‘Dande- 
lion Butter Color’’ costs nothing because 
each ounce used adds ounce oi weight to 
butter. Large bottles cost only 35c at 
drug and grocery stores. Purely veget 
able, harmless, meets all States and Na- 
tional food Jaws. Used for 50 years by all 
large creameries. Doesn’t color butter- 
milk, Absolutely tasteless. 

Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 








+ aS 

od Learn About Engines 

Before You Buy One 

cane for my illustrated book—Tells all 

orntn engines—Shows every part of the 

— Explains its many advantages — 
dies 42 sizes and styles. 


Direct FACTORY Prices 


want. Lifetime Guarantee, Cash 
on anything you eH: e 










or Easy Terms. . Immediate Shipment. 
ENGINE wo 

1537 Oakiand A KANSAS , MO. 

1537 Em PITTSBURGH, PA. 














GUARANTEED 
TO KILL. EVERY 
HOG WORM 
IN 24 HOURS 


Devil Worm Capsules are the quickest, surest, easiest 
4 and cheapest method. Used and recommended eve ry- 
where. oney back if disatisfied for any reason 


SEND TRIA RDER NOW! 
100 & Rad Dow capers Set ot 5.75 
S,.Prepaid te you, for ‘ 
CHAS. M. HICK & C 
1018 S. Wabash Ave., Dept. g2 Chic azo, mt. 








BARREN COWS, "3." 
results of 
CONTAGIOUS ABORTION 
Prevent this by using ABORNO. 
Easily administered by hypodermic syr- 
inge. Kills abortion germe quickly with- 
out harming cow. Write for booklet with 
letters from users and full detaile 





ABORNO LABORATORY 
43 Jeff St. Lancaster, Wis. 


ACME HAY AND MILL FEED 68. 


We handle al! kinds of 


HAY AND FEED 


Carioad lots and less at lowest prices— Ask 
fer our price list 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 








223 Peari St., 


| 
| 





Other sizes, 2% to : 
onally i aieel P Dire “c t 
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° t for FREE Rook | 
OTTAWA ra. CO., 731-Q King St., 
Octaws, Kansas, Pucsoursh, 














| THE DAIRY 


i Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 
| be cheerfully answered. 


y management wil 


CL dair 





Questions concerning 








Cream Scoring Helps in Bremer 
County 

creameries of 
that 
the milk and cream delivered by their 


Cooperative 3remer 


county, Iowa, have found scoring 


patrons is a highly desirable practice. 


The improvement in quality which re- 
sults from the scoring is apparent at 
every one of the nine creameries in 


which score their products 
the supervision of 


the county, 


once a month under 
lowa State College and the Bremer 
County Farm Bureau. The _ scoring 


once a month on a day 
announced, is satisfac- 
tory to all parties, because the butter- 
makers like to have a check on the 
products which they receive and the 
patrons can see that it is working im- 
provement in their product and the 
prices received for it. 

The experience at Potter Siding is 
typical of the creameries in the coun- 


which is done 


not previously 


ty Scoring was started there in July 
and the improvement since has been 
general One representative patron 
had a scecre of 89 on the first consign- 
ment of milk delivered. The next 
month his score was 92 and the third 

| time it was 94 

| In the score card used for milk, 45 


; to temperature 


points go to flavor, 25 to sediment, 20 
and 10 to container. 
is judged by taste and valued 
the kind of butter that 
from it. Sediment is de- 
filtering the milk. Tem- 
perature is scored perfect when the 
milk is below 60 degrees when deliv- 
ered. One point is deducted for every 
five degrees above 60. Containers are 


Flavor 
according to 
can be made 
termined by 


judged for cleanliness, freedom from 
rust, dents, open seams and other 
points. 


On the cream score cards flavor is 
given 45 points, acidity 25, richness 20, 
body and cleanliness 10. Flavor is 
judged on the same basis as in milk. 
Cream is perfect on acidity 
when containing two-tenths of one per 
cent of acid or less. For each one-tenth 
per cent of acid in excess of this 
amount three points are deducted from 
the perfect score. 

Cream testing 28 per cent of fat or 
more receives a perfect score on rich- 
ness. The body of the cream should 
be smooth and uniform and should not 
be injured by churning, freezing or 
curdiness. Condition of the cream and 
cleanliness of container are considered. 


scored 


State Creamery Convention 


Creamery officials and patrons gath- 


ered at Mason City, Iowa, on Novem- 
ber 1 and 2 for the annual joint con- 
vention of the Iowa Buttermakers’ As- 


sociation and the lowa Creamery Sec- 
retaries’ and Managers’ Association. 
The two days’ program was featured 
by a banquet on the evening of Novem- 
ber 1. Many prominent speakers took 
part in the convention sessions, includ- 


| ing Congressman Gilbert N. Haugen, 
State Food and Dairy Commissioner 
R. G. Clark, State Chemist E. L. Red- 
fern, M. O. Maughan of the National 
Dairy Council, Prof. A. W. Runick of 
Iowa State College, Pref. J. R. Keith- 


ley of the University of Minnesota and 


Cc. R. Conway, B. F. Schultz, W. A. Car- 
rier, F. H. Harms, O. W. Allbright and 
M. P. Christiansen, of the creamery 
and buttermakers’ associations 
A. D. Gimer, of Klemme, won the 
| gold medal in the cream scoring class 
} in the contests held by the buttermak- 
ers’ association. First place in the 
milk scoring section went to O. F. We- 


ger, of Strawberry Point. 

Silver shields were given to E. P. 
| Conway, of Ventura; J. M. Hanson, of 
+c ey H. C. Stendel, of Northwood; 

E. C. Anderson, of Manly; E, A. Gud- 








butter-fat in 





and C. N. Hart, 
of 94.6 on ae 


vagen, of Hanlontown, 
of Plymouth, for score 

R. C. Wilson, of Hawkeye, won first 
in the creamery improvement class 
and Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Hein, of Hull, 
won the gold medal for beautifying 
creamery premises. C. B. Jensen, of 
Hartley; H. J. Wargewsky, of Boyden, 
and A. M. Hein won a silver cup for 
butter judging. 

W. A. Carrier, of Strawberry Point, 
was elected president of the Butter- 
makers’ Association. C. Bechtelheimer, 
of Waterloo, was chosen a director. 


Minnesota Producers’ Prices 
Improve 


That Minnesota codperative cream- 
eries are improving the quality of their 
butter and getting more of it into the 
extras class, which commands the high 
prices, is indicated by the fact that 
Minnesota producers are receiving 
more money for their butter-fat in com- 
parison with prevailing butter prices. 

In July, 148 coéperative creameries 
in Minnesota paid an average net price 
of 36.87 cents a pound for butter-fat 
received. The average price of New 
York extras for the month was 36.22 
cents In August, the average price 
netted by the producer was 38.81 cents, 
compared with a New York extras 
price of 35.38 cents. In July, the aver 
age volume of butter-fat handled by 
the creameries was 21,168 pounds and 
in August it 16,243 pounds. The 
creameries were able to pay more for 
August than in July, altho 
they received less for butter and han- 
dled less butter-fat than in the preced 
ing month. Minnesota creameries are 
grading their cream and producing 
more of the high quality product which 
sells at the top of the market. 

“The Ohio Jersey” is the title of an 
attractive booklet just issued by the 
Ohio Jersey Cattle Club. The publica- 
tion affords much information relative 
to Jersey interests in Ohio and also in 
the United States at large. Many valu- 
able suggestions concerning feeding 
and management are included. Those 
who are interested in securing the 
booklet should write to Joe Morris, sec- 
retary of the Ohio Jersey Cattle Club, 
Westerville, Ohio. 
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‘f Fur 
Buyers 


Get This Straight! 


We do business with Fur Buyers. We do 
NOT mail sky-high . to every 
Tom, Dick and your neighbor- 
hood. We do NOT tet your trapper 
4 hg We do 
NOT make it hard and unprofitable for 
you to do business. 


We Work With You! 


Line up with this big, pocapenive hanes 
for fur dealers. Get our dependable 7 
Reports Yul FLAT PRICES. Get 
Deaier’s Hel Whether you handie t= 
skins ora thousand—we want you to write 
us at — Send a eaeee card 


ederal 


FUR & WOOL CO., 22! Federal Fur Bidg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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THE ONLY STOCK WATERER 


will take care of 300 hogs 365 days in 
the yearfor10 years. Price $6.50. Send 
your order today or write for further 
information direct to the manufacturer, 


D. S. Dick & whose reer lowa 
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DISTEMPER 
COMPOUND 


A safe, dependable and 


effective remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, Distemper, Influenza, Heaves, 
and Worms among horses and mules; abso- 
lutely harmless, and as safe for colts as it is for 
stallions, mares or geldings. Give ‘““Spohn’s”’ 
occasionally as a preventive. Sold at all 
drug stores. 


thal MEDICAL CO. GOSHEN,IND. U.S.A. 














Get catalog on Bloom 
Kar Corn Cutter and 
Crusher. Three sizes: 
One for hand; 50 to 250 


FEED EAR COB AND HUSKS 
bushels per hour. Han- 
dies snapped corn, any 


Pick Your Corn » A good economical feed 
With Shuck “LA 
hi 
conditiom Write today. 


for dairy and beef cattle. 
911 W. Main. Independence, Ia. 





Bloom Mite Co., 

















THIS ‘MAN SAVED. A VAL 






Before Treatment 

These photographs show a bunc 

Woodbine, 

dred bogs had already died Het 

and decided to test it out. Not 
SIX years we 
1 Infecti 


» been spe 
Swine Plague. He 

n a liquid medicine 
» Federal Concentrates as a 


For the pas 
Enteritis (1 











FEDE 
223 Wickham Bidg., 














1 of shoats which Mr. A. 
lowa, had shut up to ki 


clalizing 


preventive 


mi { 
get sick—keep them well. Et pays. 

= Our Veterinarians have h 
FREE | We will mail you our be glad to advise 

et on Diseases e¢ giad t 1dvise you 


UABLE BUNCH OF SHOATS 
FEA eta: 





Five Weeks After Treatment 


J. Shinn of 

i and dispose of. More fhan a hun 

veard of Federal Concentrates 

one died after starting treatment 

diseases of swine, espectally on » es rotic 

pttcemia, and the so-called FI 

Hogs like !t better le aweet 
Don’t wait till they 


on the 
»morrhagic-S¢ 
It ts very easy to give. 

and conditioner 


: ad yeom of experience In Swine Diseases and wit! 
Write today 
RAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 








AGENTS 


Live wire men to 
for Clemens Pater 
Sells on sight, an 
horses needs them 
few dollars investn 
doubles your mone 





and full information. 


CLEMENS CLEVIS COMPANY, Inc. 
508 Endicott Bldg. Dept. B. St. Paul, Minn. 


WANTED < S 


take county agencies 
ited Double Clevis. 
1 every man driving 

Requires but a 
rent and every sale 
y. Send for circular 


















or narrow tire 
running gear. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood — wide 


today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 55 Elm Street, Quiney, fil, 







s. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 


“ 
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MakeYOU 
, ‘ @ % ny eee 
Christmas : 
‘Money go ‘: 
7 oe Bats seep can ged tea at amon a 
rice of one, so make your selections from this 
twice re hs far Saas. Sauer ender will bo flied within 49 tore. 
oe fs Stee ‘ fee And look through your big Montgomery Ward 


Catalogue for all your Christmas Gifts. It is 
filled with practical, beautiful gifts and all at 










. Montgomery Ward 2 ©. 


The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive 


a saving. Study the prices of toys — many of 
them are at one-half the usual price. 

Make your Montgomery Ward Catalogue your 
Christmas store. You will save dollars on your 
Christmas Gifts. And order from this page of 
selected gifts. Every offering is a Big Bargain. 





Child’s 
Toilet 
Set 


















Cunning Brer Rabbit design on 
this 3-piece toilet set will appeal to 
any youngs er. Set includes comb, 
Keep-clean Brush and round mirror 
with solid wood backs in ivory 





A moderately 
Priced Ivorette 
set; rich and 
dainty in ap- 
Pearance.Neat- 
ly lined case. 
Each piecei ni- 
tialed free. 
State Initial wanted. A beautiful an@ 
pleasing gift. Shipping weight, per set, 3!5 





enamel] finish, decorations in pretty * . SSS 
colors. ood EEA Ibs. 663 C 3264—Set............ $4.95 

















63 C 3205—Ship. wt., 4 lbs... .$3.65 






63 C 3166 .....-- eee eee ees SLES 


as Well as 
Accurate 


For service and qual- 
ity, here is an excep- 
tional value in a watch 
for men. An accurate 
timekeeper anda watch 
of fine appearance — 
much better than one 
would expect to get at 
such alow price. , aa is 





$335 


'A most practi- 
cCaland durable 
outfit. The mir- 
ror is heavily 
nickel plated 
and hasa6-inch 
clear beveled 



























wanted, High grade 
Admiral movement. 
545 C 235 —7-Jewel 





Adenizal ... sce $7.42 
645 Cc 237 —15-Jewel d 
a > eee «2° ae S45 C 565—Lakeside Lever Self-Filler. Safety pocket clip attacheds. 
Dark h Postage, each, 6c extra 14-Karat solid gold, size 2 pen iridium tipped. Leakproof cap, 
_ Without gold filled band... ..........ccccceccceeecceeses $1.90 





gany finished 
stand. 28 in- 
ches high, Re- 
movable heav: 
glass tray wit 


match box hol- All ready for the race! Down the 
der and cigar hill you scoot on your Dreadnaught $398 











rests. Shipping Coaster, Always in the lead because 
weight 8 Ibs, yours has ball bearing wheels and they 
553 C 5595 — run smoothly and swiftly. Always under control 
Set... $2.19 because with your hand on the emergency brake 
you can ~~ "er up quickly. Boy! There’s 
sport for you 
ied. “iis, 











Lifelike Baby Doll 
—Cries *“‘Mama’’ 


Take this chubby baby doll by the 
hands and she toddles along like a real 
baby. When you rock her in your arms, 
she cries “‘Ma-Ma. She is easy to handle 
because her body is soft and light weight. 
Height 2614 inches. Body is well stuffed 
with cotton. Unbreakable Composition 
head with painted hair. Extremely life- 
like face. Body jointed at shoulders and 
hips. Wears gingham rompers and or- 

andie bonnet trimmed with gingham. 
Shipping weight 4}4 pounds. 
49 C 2530 















\ Coal BEARING 
Se WHEELS 





The Dreadnaught has a roomy body, 1244x2734 inches. The wheels are 
8 inches high and unusually sturdy. You can carry. big loads without straine 
ng this sturdy wagon. The extra brace from front axle to bottora of bed 
gives the Dreadnaught extra rigidity. It will not wobble. It steers easily. 
You’ll be proud of your Dreadnaught Coaster. It will help you run errands 
ind give you a world of pleasure. 


The Al P I 
$4 65 Bracelet Vi icing Dutiit $4299 


This outfit is an especially desirable gift. Medium size. 





plate glass. The Extra quality, gold filled : : 
nickel plated links for soft or stiff cuffs, $441 Se 


12 size, open face style : er ay ~ 
illed: rante mughasremov- Polished finish. Engraved ; 
—— y ey antoed able porcelain cup and the shaving brush has good qual- any initial free. Please sasces _ Set 
Bright polished finish. ity bristles set in rubber. $3.35 write + ad the letter you want . 5.95 
y i 0 ee eT ee rrr engraved. sre eeecens 5 
rf ey Haagen Postage, 10c extra 645 C 3839—Pair............$1.41 Postage, Scextra 








$4 49 





re “‘Wadsworth” case. Our fine 15-jewel Swiss movement in Seal rained 
ie Lang ie 19 either the 14-Karat solid gold case or the 20-year guaranteed Leather Collar Bag 
tains ail ro ace gold filled. Plain polished case and bracelet. Besides the with silk lining. Dia- 
tial manicure Ps  ~ ot, eat _ includes silk ribbee wa pane ye : 
Fae -r ar’ "4 —both are detachable, to be worn as you prefer; 14-Karat 4 —Shippin . 
pac ag Leather case eatin lined; fitted solid bracelets furnished with the solid. old watch. po 7; mained err oe $1.49 
with five mgt he . hay and but- 545 C 60—Guaranteed 20-year gold filled i EES $12.89 53 C 3266—Same as above except in imi- 
ton hook. Shipping weight 6 ounces. 645 C 62—14-Karat solid gold... ee Cigsisa a 22.75 tation leather......... iP 87¢ 





Beautifully or- 
namented 3-piece 
Toilet Set. Heavily 
silver plated. Has 
9'g-inch mirror 
with 44-inch bev- 
eled glass. Mirror 








645 C 666 — Lakeside Lever Self-Filler. 14-Karat solid gold, size 


4 pen, iridium-tipped. Gold filled band. Any initials. Gold filled 
safety pocket clip attached. State initials wanted.......... $3.25 


Beautiful Doll Car- 

riage Made of Gen- $598 
uine Reed Natural 
Finish—Has Reclin- 
ing Back and Adjust- 
able Hood 








Holds 
Dolls Up to 
18 Inches 


Dolly enjoys 
perfect comfort 
tucked into 
roomy carriage 
all snug and 
cozy. Whenshe 
grows tired 
and her eyes 
are heavy you 
may let down 
the adjustable 
back and dolly 
may havea 
nice, long nap. 

The carriage is of good size and strongly constructed throughout. 
The genuine reed body, in natural finish, has a large roll around edge 
and on the hood. Seat and hood are lined with corduroy. Height to 
handle, 24 inches; to top of hood, 281% inches. The 10-inch wheels 
have 5/16-inch heavy rubber tires and nickel plated hub caps. Shipping 
weight, 15 pounds. 





Shipping weight, 30 pounds 
OM hse Gs eee t cies Se ee re eee $3.98 on om r : 
48 C 1698—Size of body, 14x32 inches. Wheels, 10 inches high, equipped Oo e 





Shipped taken apart to save freight. Easily put together. Chicago Fort Worth 


Kansas City Portland,Ore. St. Paul 
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Lots of Eggs, 
All Winter! 


Flock of 46 Hens Laid 39 Eggs a Day. 
Costs Nothing to Try. 





“Have been using Don Sung since Jan. 
ist. My 46 hens are very healthy, and the 
extreme cold weather doesn't seem to affect 


the egg production at all. Last week they 
averaged 39 eggs a day. My pure-blooded 
flock is the center of attraction in this 


neighborhood.”"— Alice M. Dieffenderfer, 199 


So. 2nd St., Hughesville, Pa. 
if you th ink your hens can’t lay as well, 
right through the winter months, you're 
making an expensive mistake. ‘A little 
Don Sung in their feed 
costs but a trifle, and 
shows an amazing differ- 


ence in the egg record. Let 
us, at our risk, start your 


hens laying right now. 
Here’s our offer: 

Give Don Sung to 15 
hens. Then watch results 
for 30 days. If it doesn't 





show you a big increase in 
eggs, if it doesn’t pay for itself and pay 
you a good profit besides, tell us and your 
money will be promptly refunded. 

Don Sung (Chinese for egg laying) acts 
directly on the egg-laying organs, and is 
beneficial in every way. It makes hens 
healthy and happy. They scratch and sing 
Pullets develop earlier. The whole flock 
lays reguiarly in any season, in any 
weather, when eggs are scarce and high. 

Can you afford to ignore the wonderful 
reports you are hearing from Don Sung 
users everywhere? Why not let us show 

ou the same results, with your own flock? 
on Sung is no trouble to use. It costs 
nothing to try. All we ask is a chance to 
rove our claims, entirely at our risk. Get 
on Sung from your local dealer, or send 
60 cents for package by mail prepaid (large 
ze. $1, holds three times as much) 
BURKRELL-DUGGER CO., 428 Columbia 
Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 








The Extra Eggs 


will soon pay for one of these 


; Automatic Self - Heating 








Pand HEATERS 


keeps water at the 

right tempe rature 

> da and night » the 
coljest weather a 

f Gaivanized 
use needs one 


untain complete 





aq of ofl n week. ve de 
ES o. 9 Isnt elt want supe 3 very Hen Ho 
4 ag He allon Automatic F 
one made in £ ‘ont 4 gallon sices 
a for Circular g and testimonials. Agents wanted. 


C.A.S.FORGE WORKS, SARANAC,MICH, 
















POt Te bah 


PPPP PAS 


SINGLE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Cockerels for November delivery Heavy boned, 
dark red, great laying strain. 200 cockerels, $2.50 
each; 30 cockere|s, $5.00 each. Shipped on approval. 
Order bow Mrs. Edw Beranek, Solon lowa, 


Highest Petees Paid tir 206 ont 


nds 





poultry, also for veal, eggs, butter and pigeons. A 
square deal always. ( E. McNEILL & CO., 325 
W. Bo. Water Street, Chi CARO, lilfnois 





INGLE Comb White Leghorn, Ferrts 300 egg 
w strain, from pens that have been Hogan tested, 
bred to lay. Cockerels the right type and plenty of 
vigor 82.00 each, 6 for 610.00 Robb and Auld, 
Morning Sun, lowa. 


game Comb Brown Leghorn cockerels, priced to 
sell. Over 20 years breeders of the best laying 
strain. C. H. & J. E. Bauman, Pella, lowa 
SNOLE Comb Rhode Island Whites. Coc kerels for 
OO November delivery Prize winning stock; good 
layers. Write for prices. Shipped on approv al. Mrs. 
8. P. Mosby. Silex, Missour!t 
VHOICE cotr hatched big boned, distinctly 
marked Barred Rock cockerels; culled stock; 
$2.50 unti) Jan. let. Gayle White, Oakland, lowa. 
NIL v ER Guansted Hamburgs. A few good unten 
rels $2.00 each Also White Plymouth Rock 
cockerels. F. M. Essex, Keosauqua, lowa 























250 EGG strain Rose Comb Reds. Hens, cocker- 
els; large bone, dark red. Guaranteed free 
Rose ( ottage, Riverside, lowa. 


from tuberculosis. 


OR 8 AL E 8 Cc _ hite Li eghorn coc kerels P uritas 

Springs 281 to3i7? egg strain; extra good early 
hatched $2.00 and up if taken before December Ist. 
Mrs. T. A. Bauer, R. 2, Fontanelle . lowa. 

OR BALE, Single Comb Ww hite Leghorn cocker- 

els from high laying strain, special prices if 
taken scon, satisfaction guaranteed. Myrtie Farring- 
ton, Zearing. Iowa. 





UFF Orpington cockerels, high egg strain, satis- 
faction guaranteed, Mrs. W. L. Richeson, 


Rotbville, Missourl.— 
COCKERELS, 49 


1946 eges. Free 


Blair, Nebraska 





varieties Hatching 
book. Aye Bros., Box 2, 


200 © Cc. Ww . aiiadn nasbere “le, teen range stock 
of high vitallty 2.25 each 200 pullets late 
batched #1.25 each; ¢12 a dozen From Hoganized 


stock. Hofler’s Poultry farm, R. R. 2, Nora Springs, 
Towa 





HEPPARD strain } dire rect Single Comb Anconas 

331 egg atrain; grandsires winner at Madison 

Square. Cockerels, 6 85.00. Jethro McCubbin, Green 
Mountain, lowa. 








SINGLE Comb White Leghorn coc xorels. Hillv lew 
\) and Ferris 265—300 egg strain. #1.50 each. Mrs. 
Wm. Koepke, Rockwell! City, Lowa, 
OSE Com» Brown Legborn cockerels 75 cts. 
White China geese $3.00; colored Muscovy 
ducks ¢! 25; Pearl Guineas $1.00. Mrs. John Roberts, 
Hampton, a, lowa. 


C.BR IL. Red cockerels 
+ well marked. Farm 
DeYoung, Sheldon, Iowa. 














Large dark red kind, 
range flock. L. 


| 
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THE POULTRY | 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute the 


ir experience to this de; 


artment. Questions relating to 


poultry will be cheerfully answered. 








“Visitors Welcome” 


An amateur breeder started out to 
make money with hens. He bought 
1,000 White Leghorn baby chicks from 


which he reared 300 pullets. He built a 


house according to the plans of his ag- 
Tricultural college; his land, his feed 
and his care, were all they should be. 


“Vis- 


visitor came, 


The sign on his gatepost read: 
The 
bringing children, 
bringing their pet dogs. The effect on 
a nervous breed such as the Leghorns 
was di Leghorns can’t go on 
about their business as usual with the 
disturbing element of strangers com- 
ing in and out of their house, and the 
egg yield was not what the breeder 
had reason to expect. 

Had there been any special disturb- 
ance from the visitors, any chasing or 
shooing, the owner of the farm might 
have blamed them for the lack of eggs, 


com 


ito! we 


some one or two 


astrous 


but all whe came were well behaved, 
even the dogs 
As it happened, the owner of the 


strain of high-producing Leghorns 
from whom he had bought came to the 
town to attend the poultry show, and 
was taken out to the amateur’s 
plant. As soon as he saw the sign on 
the gatepost he said: “If you take that 
down, will get more eggs. Leg- 
horns won't stand having company. Ad- 
vertise what you have to sell, and keep 
strangers out of the poultry yard.” 

Now the ‘Visitors welcome” sign is 
down, and the egg basket is full. 


see 


you 


A Bulletin for Red Breeders 


Many of our readers took home from 
he Iowa State Fair a bulletin, No. 202, 


Iowa Agricultural Station, Ames, Iowa, 
on “Breeding Rhode Island Reds for 
Type and Egg Production.” 


who did not get this 
Professor 


Red breeders 
bulletin should send for it. 
Bittenbender is the author. The bulle 
tin describes experiments in mating 
for color. We quote from the text: 

“Different matings were made in an 
attempt to find what produced an even, 
rich red and what caused the different 
defects 

“In those individuals that had the 
richest red color there was often an 
excess of black. The problem was to 
eliminate the black ptfgment and retain 
the rich, brilliant red. In closely study- 
ing the make-up of the individuals, it 
was found that many of them showed 
a black pigment that was very black 
and intermingled with red. poapns the 
black was found it appeared as a dis- 
tinct bar of slate, or black, pig wood in 
the backs of either the females or the 
males, while below this line of black 
pigment was a rich red under-color. 
These individuals proved to be by far 
the better birds in transmitting rich 
red color. 

“It was not found desirable to mate 
males with females when both carried 
black pigment in those sections speci- 
fied to be free from black. Better re- 
sults were obtained where the males 
were free from excess black and mated 
with females carrying a bar of black 
pigment in the under-color of the back. 
Where the black pigment faded out or 
smoked toward the base of the feather, 
the brilliant red color was not trans- 
mitted. 

“Most of the individuals that showed 
a smoky under-color had a tendency to 
throw white, either in the neck; the 
wings or over the back in the male 
birds. It appeared that the smoky or 
grayish under-color had an apparent 
mingling of white pigment or absence 
of red pigment, appearing white in the 
offspring. 

“A common breeding practice to se- 
cure a darker red color in the offspring 
is to use males carrying an excess of 








black with females light in color, figur- 
ing that the offspring will be darker in 


color. The offspring will carry a dark- 
er shade, but with a new defect equally 
as serious as light color—shafting, 


mealiness and mottling, produced by 
mating colors that are of an uneven 
shade. An even shade of red can not 
be secured by mating dark with light. 
The best results in securing a rich, 
even shade of red were secured when 
females with the same shade of red as 
the male were mated. 

“In mating the best test as to shade 
of color can be made if the back of the 
female is matched with the breast color 
of the male. The more brilliant and 
nearer the same shade the under-color 
and the surface color are, the better 
birds they will be. A larger per cent of 
the offspring were free from color de- 
fects where neither the males nor fe- 
males carried an excess of black. 

“However, it is impossible to have 
very many individuals that do not car- 
ry some defects. The problem is to 
mate them so that the differenees will 
be less noticeable in the offspring. 

“Following are suggestions on color 
mating: 

“1. Have both males and females of 
the same shade of red color and free 
from excess black and white. 

“2. Mealiness, shafting and mottled 
condition of the plumage comes from 
mating males and females not of the 
same shade of red color. 

“3. White in the base of the hackle 


and over the kidneys is quite apt to 
come from smoky, under-colored fe- 
males, 

“4. <A distinct bar of slate in the 


under-color of females, if mated witha 
male free from ¢x2ess black shculd not 
be considery.!) cbjectionable. 

“5. A male currving no blac tick- 
ing in the hackle, with a few distinct 
narrow bars of slate in the back, should 
not prove objectionable if mated with 
hens free from excess black. 

“6. Females with ticking on the 
wing bows should not be mated with 
males carrying a bar of slate or ticking 
in the hackle. 

“7. It is not 
males carrying 
red plumage on very 
males.” 





good practice to use 
excess black and rich 
light colored fe- 





EXTRA EGGS 
PER YEAR 


It is not the hens’ fault when laying slacks up 
in fall and winter. Blame the feed. Scratch 
feeds alone do not make eggs. In spring tens 
pick up egg: making food in the open. Later 
natural foods become scarce and the egg yield 
dwindies. The big feeding problem is to find 
a food that will make eggs and stimu. 
late egg production winter, summer, 
spring and fall. 


7ON-GORC 


BUTTERMILK © 
LAYING MASH 


Ton-Gors supplies everything scratch feeds 
lack. It will double the yield of any average 
scratch-fed hen. If you have 100 such hens 
laying 75 eggs a year, Ton-Gors will bring you 
7.500 extra eggs—#150 extra profit. Others 
have done it, why not you? Ton-Gors has 
33% greater feeding value than pure butter- 
milk. If your dealer hasn't it yet, order 
from us. We want you to get acquainted 
with Ton-Gors. Write for 
free samples and informa- 

tion. 


PROTECTOR SALES CO. 
David Cole Creamery Co. 


Dept.C, Omaha, Neb, 


OM 4 By 54 
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EASY NOW To DOUBLE 
WINTER EGG YIELD 


Recent Discovery Gives Remarkable Results 
Turns “‘Boarder” Hens Into Profitable 
Layers Easy and Sure 


Winter egg yields, double and treble those of fer- 
mer years, are now being made by many poultrymen 
through the use of a new compound that science has 
finally perfected. Kun down hens, ‘““Boarders” and 
non-layers are quickly toned up, supplied with an 
abundance of vitality and the egg laying organs 
started working. 











This wonderful medicine, which is called “Hick’s 


Ege-Lay” contains rare and expensive ingredients 
mixed so as to quickly increase the egg yield. The 
medicine acts on the reproductive organs and causes 
double and treble the usual number of ova (the germ 
cell of the egg) to be produced. Thus you get many 
more eggs and get them during the time they bring 
the highest prices. Keeps every hen healthy and 
vigorous. 

Hick’s Egg-Lay is prepared for conventence in tab 
let form. Simply dissolve one tablet in a quart of 
water. The birds drink the water and medicine, and 
quickly double theiregg yield. This is the surest, 
easiesé and quickest way ever discovered to get more 
eggs. 

A Trial Costs You Nothing. 

Mr. Hick is so confident that Hick’s Egg-Lay Tab- 
lets will double and treble your egg yield that he is 
making a special guaranteed offer of two regular full 
sized, double strength, one dollar packages for the 
price of one. Use ene package yourself and sell the 
other at a dollar, thus getting yourown free. Send 
$1.00 today (currency, money order, check, etc.) to 
Chas. M. Hick & Company, Dept. 856, 1018 80. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, lll. If you prefer, send no money. 
Just your name and address and pay postman $1.00 
and postage on delivery. Ifafter thirty days trial, 
you are not absolutely satisfied, write Mr. Hick and 
your money will be refunded. This offer is abso- 
lutely guaranteed, so don't hesitate to make the test. 


CHAS. M. HICK & CO. 
Dept. 856 


1018 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago, i11. 











RPAPRARAL APPA LD DDD AA 


‘Save $3 to $10 


on 100 Baby Chicks 











by placing your order 
now. l0thorobred 
heavy laying breeds. 
Pullets lay at 4 to 5 
months. Great winter 
layers. Beautiful cata- 
log and full particulars 
free. Write today. 


D. T. FARROW CHICKERIES 


Successor to Farrow-Hirsh Co. 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 








Twelve leading varieties. 
Descriptive list FREE 
Order now for spring 
delivery. 
EKtteldorf’s Farms 








Ossian, lowa 
FERRETS. 
FERRETS for are “any size, color or sex 


Write today for FREE price list 
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Thinking; Right Living 


AN INCIDENT OF THE BORDER 


] URING the summer of 1827, soon 

after the war-cloud of difficulties 
with the Winnebago Indians had been 
adjusted by a visit of the chiefs to 
Washington, accompanied by General 
Cass, a Sioux Indian, while hunting 
upon the Iowa shore near the mouth 
of Paint Creek, shot and scalped a Win- 
nebago, believing him to be the mur- 
derer of his brother, but who proved 
not to be the murderer, but the brother 
of “Big Wave,” a chief of the Winne- 
bagoes. 

The band of this chieftain, together 
with others of the nation, numbering 
about two thousand, becoming indig- 
nant at this act, immediately assem- 
bled at Fort Crawford, and demanded 
the procurement and surrender of the 
murderer. The officers of the fort. ap- 
prehensive that new difficulties might 
arise with this factious tribe if their 
demand was disregarded, concluded to 
make an effort to obtain the murderer. 
Accordingly an officer was dispatched 
to demand him of the Sioux nation, 
who immediately gave him up and he 
was brought down the river and con- 
fined at Fort Crawford. Soon after 
his arrival at the fort, the Winneba- 
goes assembled again and insisted upon 
an unconditional surrender of the pris- 
oner to them, which Colonel Taylor re- 
fused, but dispatched Lieutenant Rey- 
nolds and Doctor Elwise, the surgeon 
of the garrison, to have a talk with 
them and endeavor to preserve the life 
of the Indian by payiIng a satisfactory 
consideration in horses. At the con- 
ference, the Winnebagoes talked in a 
threatening and overbearing manner, 
declaring that nothing would satisfy 
them but the taking of the life of the 
Sioux in their own way and by them- 
selves, 

Reynolds finding that no terms could 
be made with them that would conform 
to the suggestions of Colonel Taylor, 
determined to make a proposition of 
his own, which was as follows: The 
Sioux should have a chance to save 
his life by being brought out upon the 
prairie, three weeks from that day, and 
in a parallel line seven paces to the 
rear of him should be placed twelve of 
the most expert runners of the Winne- 
bago nation, each armed with a toma- 
hawk and scalping knife, and at the 
tap of the drum the Sioux should be 
free to start for the home of his tribe, 
and the Winnebagoes free to pursue, 
capture and scalp him if they could. 
To this proposition the Winnebagoes 
acceded at once, and seemed much 
pleased with the anticipation of great 
sport, as well as an easy conquest of 
the prisoner, whose confinement in the 
Zarrison during the three weeks they 
believed would prostrate whatever run- 
ning qualities he may have possessed. 
Their best runners were immediately 
brought in and trained every day in 
full sight from the fort, and so accu- 
rate did they become in the hurling of 
the tomahawk that they could hit with 
unerring aim a tin cup swinging from 
the branch of a tree, at a distance of 
twenty-five feet. Lieutenant Reynolds, 
who kept a pack of hounds and two or 
three fleet horses, and who was known 
‘hruout the hunting range of the post 

a dashing sportsman, having become 
warmly enlisted on the side of the 
Sioux, determined to have his Indian 
in the best possible condition for the 
Contest, 
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Accordingly, Doctor Elwise took him 
in charge, prescribing his diet, regu- 
lating his hours of repose and direct- 
ing the rubbing of his body and limbs 
with flesh brushes twice a day, imme- 
diately before going upon the parade 
ground to perform his morning and 
evenirfg trainings. 

Reynolds had for some time been 
satisfied that the fleetest runner in the 
Winnebago nation could not overtake 
him, but to guard against the unerr- 
ing aim of the tomahawk required a 
different kind of training. This was 
done by placing the drummer behind 
a sereen some twenty paces in front 
of the Sioux so that the sound would 
reach him an instant before it did his 
opponents, and upon receiving the sig- 
nal sound, he was trained to make two 
quick bounds in a direct line to the 
right and then start upon the race. 

The day at length arrived; about 
three thousand Indians, French trad- 
ers and border hunters had assembled 
to witness the scene; in fact, it was 


regarded as a gala day by all—except 
the prisoner. Reynolds, on the part of 
the Sioux, and the celebrated chiefs, 
Warkon-shuter-kee and Pine Top, on 
the part of the Winnebagoes, superin- 
tended the arrangement of the parties 
on the ground. 

The point agreed upon for starting 
was upon the prairie a little to the 
north of Prairie du Chien, and imme- 
diately in the vicinity of the residence 
of John Lockwood, an Indian trader, 
while the race track lay along the level 
nine-mile prairie stretching to the 
north and skirting the shore of the 
Mississippi. The Sioux appeared on 
the ground accompanied by a guard of 


soldiers, who were followed by his 
twelve opponents marching in Indian 
file and singing a low, monotonous 


chant, each being naked, with the ex- 
ception of the Indian breechlet. Their 
ribs were painted white, while their 
breasts were adorned with a number of 
hieroglyphical paintings. Along the 
face, alternate strips of white and 
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nnebagoes in a Race for Life. 


black were painted in parallel lines, ex- 
tending from the chin to the forehead. 
The hair was plaited into numerous 
thongs tasseled with a red or white 
feather and fringed with small bells, 
while their moccasins were corded 
tightly around the hollow of the foot, 
as well as around the ankle, with the 
sinews of the deer; in the right hand 
each carried his tomahawk, while the 
left grasped the sheath that contained 
the scalping knife. 

The prisoner was about twenty years 
old, a little less than six feet in height, 
of muscular, well-proportioned contour, 
and manifested in the easy movements 
of his body a wiry and agile command 
of his muscular powers: his counte- 
nance presented a mournful and hag- 
gard appearance, owing partly to the 
rigid discipline he had undergone in 
training, and partly to his having 
painted his face black, with the figure 
of a horseshoe, in white, upon his fore- 
head, which denoted that he was con- 
demned to die, with the privilege of 
making an effort to save his life by 
fleetness. Around his neck he wore a 
narrow belt of wampum, from which 
dangled the scalp that he had taken 
from the Winnebago. 

Soon after the parties were formed 
in line upon the ground, Reynolds ap- 
proached the Sioux and taking off one 
of his moccasins, showed the chiefs that 
it contained a thin plate of steel, and 
asked if they objected to it, to which 
they replied with much merriment, that 
he might carry as much iron as he 
pleased. The lieutenant, observing that 
his Indian appeared restless and un- 
easy, requested Doctor Elwise to come 
forward, who, after examining his 
pulse, discovered that he was much ex- 
cited and that his nerves were in a 
tremulous condition. Reynolds imme- 
diately took him by the arm and led 
him out some distance from the front 
of the line, where he asked him if he 
was afraid to run, to which he replied: 
“T can outrun all the Winnebagoes, but 
I am afraid that I can not outrun all 
the horses that are mounted by armed 
Indians.” The lieutenant saw at onee 
the cause of his alarm, and informed 
him that they should not interfere: he 
intended to ride the fleetest horse upon 
the ground and keep near him, and, as 
he was armed, would see that no horse. 
Man approached him with hostile in- 
tentions. At this announcement the 
countenance of the Indian brightened 
up with a smile, his whole person 
seemed lifted from the ground as he 
returned to his position with a stalwart 
stride. 

The chiefs and Reynolds soon after 
mounted their horses and took a posi- 
tion each upon the right of his party, 
the spectators were removed from the 
front to the rear by the guard, when the 
parties were ready for the start. Rey- 
nolds, who was to give the signal for 
the tap of the drum, had in this ar- 
rangement, planned a movement for 
which the Winnebagoes were unpre 
pared. The drummer, by this arrange- 
ment, was not to give the drum tap un- 
til two minutes had expired, after the 
giving of the signal, which was made 
known to the Winnebagoes would be 
the elevation of his cap high above his 
head. 

Reynolds, after taking a last view 
of the field, to see that all was clear, 
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The November Message 

Thanksgiving week comes this month. 
President Harding, in accordance with 
the annual custom, has issued a proc- 
lamation designating the last Thursday 
of the month as Thanksgiving Day 
This has been the day ever since 1865 
on which Thanksgiving has been ob- 
served. The custom, however, dates 
back to 1661, when the Pilgrim Fath- 
ers, in the fall of that year, set aside 
a day for genera! thanksgiving for the 
mercies of the closing year—a day of 
grateful acknowledgment for the good 
crops of the year, and the blessings of 
safety and security from the dangers 
which ever surrounded them 

A Thanksgiving Day has been ob 
served from that time on Congress, 
during the Revolutionary war, provided 
by legislative enactment for such a 
day. Our first president, George Wash- 
ington, issued the first proclamation 
after the adoption of the constitution, 
in 1789. That document is most inter- 
esting, and reveals the genuine thank- 
fulness of a nation for a successful 
outcome in the struggte for independ- 
ence. This Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion, a like proclamation by President 
Washington in 1795 for material ben- 
efits, and the Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion of President Lincoln in 1863, dur- 
ing the War of the Rebellion, are the 
most notable presidential proclama- 
mations 

It is well for us to stop and ask our 
selves sometimes during the coming 
weeks, what we have to be thankful 
for as individuals and as a nation. 

Thanksgiving is a personal matter 
as well as a natioral one. What are 
some of the things for which we should 
be thankful? Most of us enjov good 
health. and we can not be too thankful 
for that. We likewise have the bless 
ings of home, friends who mean much 
to our happiness, and the opportunity 
for work and advancement. Most of 
you boys and girls, too, should be 
thankful for parents, who are doing all 
they can to make your life happy. You 
ean be thankful, too, for our great 
school system, which gives every boy 
and girl an opportunity for an educa- 
tion, and how much of it you receive 
largely depends on yourself. If you will 
stop to consider the things for which 
you should be thankful, you will be 
surprised at how many there are 

As a state and as a nation, we can 
be thankful for good crops and a better 
outlook ahead. Farming has been a 
hard problem the past two years, buf 
conditions are improving. We can 
likewise be thankful for the country in 
which we live and the ideals for which 
it stands. Thankful that we have a 
great sister country on the north, be 
tween whose boundaries and ours there 
is no necessity for military protection. 
Thankful for our government which 
gives every citizen an equal opportu- 
nity for advancement, and which rec- 
ognizes that all men are created free 
and equal and entitled to equal rights. 

But I have not the space to say 
more. I simply ask the boys and girls 
to consider on Thanksgiving Day the 
many blessings that have fallen to 
their lot, and I know when they com- 
pare their conditions with those of the 
boys and girls of other nations, that 
their conclusion will be that they can 
not be too thankful for the blessings 
that have fallen to them, and that they 
will want to do everything they can 
to promote the happiness of others in 
the year to come. They will find there 


is much they can do, and their efforts 
will bring greater cause for thanks- 
giving a year from now. 

The prizes offered for the best story 
of “The Trip to the Fair” have been 
awarded as follows: First prize for the 
best essay by the boy or girl under ten 
years of age, Melvin Jensen, Webster 
county, Iowa; second prize, Grace 
Stout, Washington county, Iowa. Boys 
and girls, ten to fourteen years of age, 
first prize, Madge Cooper, La Rue, 
Ohio; second prize, Wilma Klisman, 
Royal, Iowa. 

Some very good stories were sent 
in, but not enough boys and girls told 
me of their trip. 


Another Contest 


February 15 next, will be the twenty- 
eighth anniversary of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er. Just a few years after my father, 
“Uncle Henry” as he was affection- 
ately called by most farm folks, my 
brother, Henry C., and the writer start- 
ed Wallaces’ Farmer, we chose as the 
motto of our paper, “Good Farming, 
Clear Thinking, Right Living,” and it 
has been a part of Wallaces’ Farmer all 
of these years. Many of your fathers 
and mothers will be able to tell you 
about it, as I believe most of our sub- 
scribers have been in thoro sympathy 
with this motto and that it has been 
their motto as well as ours. It is our 
hope that this motto will mean just as 


much to the younger generation com- 
ing on. 

We ask the boys and girls to think 
about it and to put their thoughts in 
writing. What does this motto mean 
to you, and what should it mean to 
Iowa and other farm folks? 

To the boy or girl over thirteen 
years of age and under eighteen years, 
writing us the best essay on our motto, 
we offer a prize of ten dollars. For the 
second best. five dollars, and for the 
third best, three dollars. To the boys 
and girls under thirteen years of age 
we offer like prizes. The contest will 
close February 1, and all essays must 
be mailed on or before that date. 

In submitting your essay on what 
the motto should mean, sign your name 
and be sure to state your age. There 
ought to be many boys and girls in 
this contest, and the study of “Good 
Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Liv- 
ing” ought to be very helpful to them. 
The boy or girl who puts forth an hon- 
est effort in this contest will benefit 
whether a prize is won or not. As TI 
have said before, it is the “I’ll Try” 
spirit that brings ultimate success in 
the things you want to do. I hope that 
many boys and girls will enter this 
contest. I am sure many good defini- 
tions of what our motto should mean 
will be the result. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN P. WALLACE. 





Prize Winning Essays 








My Trip to the Old Home Fair 


Our old home town of Fairbury, Illi- 
nois, which we left four and one-half 
years ago, always has her fair. the first 
week in September. This year we de- 
cided to attend it. Our family of fath- 
er, mother, my brother Ivan and my- 
self, in company with some neighbors 
who also came from Fairbury, planned 
to drive back from our homes near 
Marion, Ohio, so well known now as 
the home of President Harding. 

The morning we were to leave we 
were wakened by mother coming thru 
the hall announcing that the car would 
start for Tlinois in just fifteen min- 
ute In considerably less time we 
were up and dressed and ready to eat 
our breakfast and start. 

The first day we ate dinner in Ohio, 
but not far from the state line. Most 
of the time that afternoon we traveled 
thru hilly country, and our road wound 
around the Wabash river. It was cer- 
tainly pretty. 

We camped that night in a pasture 
adjoining a house yard. It had a num- 
ber of trees in it. The grass was short 
and it was an ideal place for campers. 
As we drove rather late, we ate our 
supper with the lights of the car turned 
on. It made our table nice and light. 

The next day we arrived at Fairbury 
about 3 p. m.—Saturday. Everything 
was in a great excitement over the 
coming week. Cattle were being driven 
to the grounds, shows were coming in 
and tents were being put up. On Mon- 
day the fair began. The first thing I 
saw was the live stock. There were 
barns and barns full, and it was neces- 
sary to put un some tents to hold it all. 
Most of it was fine, too, some being 
prize winners at state fairs. Papa said 
he never saw so much good live stock 
except at our own state fair at Co- 
lumbus. 

There was also poultry, the usual 
amount for county fairs. The agricul- 
tural hall was filled with good exhibits, 
also the stores had an exhibit, and it, 
like the rest, was very good. One man 
had a small house, all furnished with 
piano and Victrola in the living room 
(and of course chairs and other furni- 
ture), a very modern kitchen and 2 
bathroom with a small doll taking 2 
bath. There was also a furnace in the 
basement. The whole house had elec- 
tric lights. 

The Flying Fishes gave a free tra- 
peze act, said to be the best of its kind 


in the world. There was also a clown, 
who, of course, got his pants pulled off. 

The morning we were to start for 
Ohio it was rainy and we got a late 
start. We ate dinner in exactly the 
same place we did coming out. We 
would have camped in the same place 
that night, but we missed our road at 
Logansport, Indiana. From then on we 
traveled a new road. We arrived Tues- 
day at 7 p. m. 

MADGE COOPER. 
Aged 12; Marion County, Ohio. 





A Trip to the Fair 


We arose early Monday morning and 
ate our breakfast and started. We 
tock both cars. There were ten in our 
family, so we all couldn’t go. We left 
Miles and Neil at home. Miles was 
twelve years old and Neil was eight. It 
was four or half-past four phen we 
started. 

We took the Great White Way and 
Primary No. 2. On the way, we had to 
go thru many towns We had good 
roads most of the time. It rained just 
enough to make the road slippery. I 
am glad it didn’t rain all the way. 

It was about noon when we reached 
the fair grounds. We didn’t know 
where to go into the camping grounds, 
until we asked a man where to go in to 
the grounds. When we found the way, 
we went right to the camping grounds. 
Papa, Lloyd and Edgar put the tent 
up, while Mamma, Viola and I got din- 
ner. Benjamin and Alien® played. 

We ate dinner and then we went to 
the fair. Mamma, Viola, Ailene and I 
went together. Papa and Benjamin, 
Lloyd and Edgar went together. But 
the first time we all went together. 

We saw the poultry, ducks, geese, 
turkeys and all kinds of chickens. The 
boys’ and girls’ work. We saw the ex- 
position building and saw the cakes, 
bees, Henry Field’s big watermelon 
and the wheat, oats, barley, wool and 
apples, plums, grapes, peaches, chest- 
nuts, walnuts, butternuts, turnips, rad- 
ishes, cabbages. Oh, I saw so many 
things that I can’t tell you what all I 
did see. 

We saw the cattle, hogs and a few 
horses. We did not go to see all the 
horses. 

Soon it was time to go to the tent. 
When we got to the tent we cooked 
supper and got ready to eat. We ate 
and then we got ready and went to see 
the fireworks. 


When the fireworks began, Benjamin 
and Ailene went to sleep, and we tried 
to wake them but we couldn’t. When 
the fire shot up and went, Bang! Bang! 
Bang! But they did not wake. When 
it was over we started back to the tent 
and went to sleep. 

The next morning we looked around. 
We wanted to see the capitol. but we 
did not get to, because it was too rainy. 
We started home. We passed many 
towns. And so we reached home. We 
had a good time. 

GRACE STOUT. 

Age 10; Washington County, Iowa. 





Our Trip to The Fair 


The 26th of September was the first 
day of the Clay County Fair. This was 
school-children and Legion day. All 
the schools in Clay county were closed 
that day. 

We folks started at nine oclock. We 
were up there at half-past nine. 

When we got there, I found my best 
friend and my teacher. She gave us 
our sticks that were bound with purple 
and white which are our school colors. 

When the parade was over with, 
then hurrah for the picnic dinner. Af- 
ter dinner I went to the township 
booths. There were fourteen booths. 
Their names were made all different. 
Lone Tree, the township we live in, 
was made of kernels of corn yellow 
and red. The girls’ club work was in 
the same place. I was a club girl this 
summer. We made garments for the 
booths. 

After I had looked at the booths I 
went to see the races and free perform- 
ance. They were very fine. After the 
races and performance we went home. 
We had a very fine time that day. We 
got home at seven o’clock. 

We went the last day. We wanted to 
start real early in the morning, but we 
had trouble with our car. When we 
got it started, it was half-past eleven. 
We were up there by dinner time. We 
ate our dinner, then we went to the 
fair grounds. Mamma and I went to 
the women’s building. The first I 
looked at was my map of Iowa. When 
I saw that I got first prize I pretty 
near jumped out of my shoes. When I 
saw that, I went with mamma to see 
the other things and prizes. 

Then we went to see the stock pa- 
rade. They had fine stock. The pa- 
rade was a long one. When that was 
over with, they had the races and free 
performance. They were fine. Then 
we went home. 

That was all of the 1922 Clay County 
Fair. 

WILNA KLISMANN. 

Age 11, Clay County, Iowa. 





The Trip to the Fair 


It was a beautiful Thursday morning 
and the air was full of music. I sure 
was full of joy, for that is the day we 
went to the Hawkeye Fair and Expo- 
sition at Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

I was very much interested in the 
boys’ and girls’ pig club, altho I didn’t 
have any pigs, but hope to have some 
next year. Then I will be a little bigger 
so I can take better care of them. I 
surely saw some nice pigs and all 
sizes, too. 

Saw lots of nice cattle and also 
horses of all descriptions. There were 
some nice chickens, sheep and all 
kinds of geese and ducks. 

Saw lots of beautiful automobiles 
and machinery of all kinds. I also saw 
the demonstration of milk It surely 
gives pep to every person and child 
that drinks it. And, of course. live 
stock, too. 

The parade of all the prize winning 
stock was certainly fine. The horse 
race couldn’t have been better. 

There was lots of school work, grain 
of all kinds, fruit, sewing, fancyvwork 
and everything imaginable on exhi- 
bition. I heard some messages on the 
wireless. 

MELVIN JENSEN. 

Aged 9; Webster County, Iowa. 
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starting out on a tour of the country. A 
gap in_the fence one morning showed 
Harry Leonard that she was up to her old 
tricks. He saddled his pony and started 
out after her. Fortunately there had been 
a rain the night before, and tracking her 
was possible. 

Harry lost the trail after a couple of 
miles, however, and went up to a deserted 
farm house on the chance that she might 
have wandered into the barnyard there. 
There he found the pig, and a gang of 
ruffians who refused to admit his owner- 
ship and kicked him out when he protest- 
ed. In order to prevent them loading the 
pig into their truck and starting for mar- 
ket at once, Harry tried the ruse of get- 
ting to the truck unobserved and starting 
it rolling down the hill from the house. 

in the excitement that ensued, most of 
the men followed the truck and Harry ran 
over to the pen to get the pig free. He got 
the pig loose and saw it dodge into the 
woods, but he was forced to hide in the 
attic of the old house to avoid being 
caught by the gang himself. There he 
overheard a conversation that showed him 
the men were a gang of thieves who had 
been raiding in the neighborhood. Among 
the loot was Harry’s brother’s D. S. C., 
which he managed to creep down and 
snatch while the men were outside. 

After that, Harry settled to wait for the 
men to start away so that he could get 
clear and warn the neighborhood that an- 
other robbery was scheduled for the night. 
While the men in the room below were 
engaged in a drinking bout, Harry fell 
asleep, and woke to find it dark and every 
one apparently gone. 

He made his way down the ladder, but 
missed his step and fell with a resounding 
clatter. The next instant a match flared 
and he looked up to see a man standing 


in front of him. 
7 JHAT are you making so much 
noise for?” said the man, in a 
reproving yet friendly way. That only 
added to Harry’s surprise, even if it 
did iessen somewhat his slarm. “A 
eur can’t get to sleep w:‘nout some- 
body coming around and knocking the 
house down,” continued the fellow so- 
ciably. 

The second match had gone out, and 
the man had straightened up again and 
was addressing his remarks to the 
room at large. “An honest working- 
man,” he continued even more impres- 
sively, “has some rights. Get out and 
leave me alone.” 

It was only then that Harry caught 
the odor of whisky in the air and real- 
ized that he had only disturbed one of 
the members of the party who had 
been too friendly with the brown jug 
that had been brought out in the after- 
noon. He got up slowly, moved around 
the man, who was now apparently ad- 
dressing a series of querulous remarks 
to the kitchen stove, and reached the 
doorway into the next room. 

His fear was that the rest of the 
gang might be there and more wide- 
awake than this man he had just en- 
countered. One glance into the third 
room, however, showed that this par- 





ticular worry had no foundation. The 
rest of the crowd had gone. The man 
they left behind had evidently been 


too drunk to be of any service in the 
robbery they were planning for the 
night, and had accordingly been left to 
get out of the neighborhood as best he 
could 

This individual stumbled back to the 
doorway Harry had just vacated and 
stood there on unsteady legs staring at 
the boy. ‘Shut up,” he bellowed sud- 
denly. “How can a man sleep with all 
your jabbering?” 

Harry dodged out the door and went 
around the corner of the house to the 
Shed where the truck had stood. As 
he had expected, it was gone, and fresh 
tracks showed that instead of taking 
the old road thru the pasture, they had 
driven the truck down the lane to the 
road up which the boy had come early 
In the afternoon. He followed the 
tracks, 

As he went past the house again, he 
looked thru a window and found the 
gentleman who craved quiet stretched 
out on the floor, with one of the planks 
from the table laid over him instead 
of a blanket. From his appearance it 
seeined plain that he was hardly likely 
to do much traveling for the next six 
or seven hours, and by that time, the 
boy figured, there would be a deputy 
Sheriff on hand to see that he finished 


the road, and then cut back thru the 
timber in an attempt to find his pony. 
Everything looked different in the 
dark, and it was especially hard to 
make out any landmarks in the almost 
complete darkness under the trees. He 
wandered around for five or ten min- 
utes, with no result except to get him- 
self bumped and scratched by the trees 
and brush he stumbled into. 

The last bump knocked a plan into 
his head. He stopped and called, a long 
treble call that he used to bring the 
horses up from the pasture for their 
evening feed. It was answered by an 
enthusiastic whinny. 

He did not have to call again. The 
buckskin had evidently got very tired 
of his wait, and kept up an excited 
monologue in his own language until 
Harry reached him. 

Getting the pony out in the road was 
a good deal of a job. The buckskin 
wanted to start off at a gallop, and 
thought the snail’s pace that Harry fol- 
lowed in leading him back to the road 
an insult to a horse of spirit. They 


been putting on today, anyway?” 

It was his brother. Harry slipped 
out of the saddle, grabbed his brother’s 
arm and said absolutely nothing for a 
minute, altho he gulped several times. 

Then, “Gee, I’m glad it’s you,” he 
said in a very small voice. 

His father and two other men, both 
neighbors, came up. When Harry had 
failed to return in time for supper, they 
decided that he had met with an acci- 
dent and had been scouring the roads 
around the farm for two or three 
hours. 

“What have you been up to any- 
way?” asked Mr. Leonard, as soon as 
he had satisfied himself that the boy 
was all right. 

“Chasing the red pig,’ said Harry. 

“Not all this time, surely,” said his 
father. ‘“‘Why, that pig——’”’ 

The red pig, Harry broke in to ex- 
plain, had been only the start. He told 
them what had happened in the old 
house and rushed on to the statement 
that the gang was out again on anoth- 
er marauding expedition. 
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“What Are You Making So Much Noise for?” Said the Man. 


were back to the lane in a few minutes, 
however, and after they reached the 
road Harry let the buckskin have his 
head. 

There was only a mile of level road, 
and they slowed down for the passage 
of the creek. On the other side the 
road rose steeply Here the footing 
was uncertain and the way made un- 
usually dark by the shadow of the 
trees that closed in on each sidé. 

The buckskin had an idea that the 
way to take this hill was to go up at 
a gallop, and Harry had some difficulty 
in slowing him down. Even with a 
strong pull on the bit, the pony per- 
sisted in a prancing walk which threat- 


ened to break into a run, at any min- 
ute. As a consequence, when they 
came around the first turn, the boy 


had his hands full with the pony and 
did not look ahead until he felt the 
buckskin jump under him and heard 
his snort of alarm. 

Then it was too late to do anything. 
There were four men in the road in 
front of him, two of them with lan- 
terns. One of them had his hand on 
the pony’s bit before Harry had recov- 
ered from thé surprise enough to at- 
tempt to turn and run away or spur 
him thru. 


“Are about this?” asked 
his brother when he was thru. “It may 
just have been a bunch of tramps talk- 
ing big.” 

“They 
putting 
hand. 

Here 


you sure 


had this,” said Harry quietly, 
the D. S. C. in his brother's 
was proof enough. Edward 
Leonard, ex-sergeant of infantry and 
keenly the prestige his 
war experience gave him in the emer- 
gency, took charge of affairs. 

The two neighbors took a short cut 
home across the fields. Edward took 
the buckskin and trotted on ahead to 
the Leonard home. Harry and his fath- 
er followed on foot. 

By the time they turned in at the 
gate leading to their own barnyard, a 
Ford came rattling along. It slowed 
down them 

“Private Haley reports for duty, sir,” 
came Tom Haley's’ excited voice. 
“Shotgun, six-shooter and a warlike 
disposition. All set. Where’s Ed?” 

“Up phoning, I guess,” said Mr. 
Leonard, as Tom and his father got 
out. “You made good time.” 

“Somebody else making good time, 
too,” said Tom. “Listen!” 

The hollow rattle of a car going over 
a bridge sounded clearly thru the night 


conscious of 


beside 


here and see the cars get parked so 
we can get away in a hurry.” 

“Ed was still at the phone. “Listen, 
Ada,” he was saying pleadingly, “Ring 
’em again; that’s a good girl. Hard! 
Those folks sleep like the dead any- 
way.” 


Harry made for the kitchen. Be- 
tween bites of a hasty lunch impro- 
vised by a scandalized mother, he 


listened to Ed’s hurried mustering of 
the neighborhood. 

“If they’re anywhere in this district, 
we've got ’em,”’ he said jubilantly dur- 
ing one of the lulls when central was 
ringing a sleepy farmer. “We've got 
aman with a shotgun at each road, 
with orders to shoot at their tires and 
then duck.” 

Harry came forward. “Listen, Ed,” 
he said. “I can go along, can’t I? [If 
it hadn’t been for me, you wouldn’t—” 

His brother stopped him with a lift- 
ed hand. “What's that?” he was say- 
ing; “Something funny up at old man 
Armitage’s? — You do, do you? Well, 
don’t monkey with them. Bad actors, 
— Yes, in about ten minutes.” 

He hung up the phone and ran out 
to the road. The men clustered around 
him. 

“We'll try the Armitage place,” he 
said. “Jones says he thinks there’s 
something going on up there. The old 
man hasn’t got any money, I don’t 
think, but he’s got the name of it and 
that’s as bad. 

“T’ll lead. <All lights out at the next 
crossroads. Cut-outs closed. We'll 
stop half a mile from the place.” 

Harry crept up close. The place was 


his own front yard, but it somehow 
struck him as unfamiilar. The men, 
tho all neighbors, seemed strangers. 


The quiet of the countryside, with the 
blackness broken only by that line of 
lighted cars, the strange hush of the 
armed men, touched him, affected him 
as something foreign and exciting. 

He tagged his brother as he went to 
the leading car, where his father al- 
ready had the engine started. Neither 
of them noticed him. He hesitated for 
a second, then slipped quietly into the 
back seat and crouched down. 

Five minutes later, he stood with Ed 
and eight other men in a little clump 
of trees a scant three hundred yards 
from the Armitage place. 

“There’s the truck,” said one, point- 
ing to a dark mass in the road in front 
of the house. 

“Lookout by it, too,’ 
“He moved just then.” 

“We'll get ’em. Here's the plan.” 
It was not bad strategy that the army 
had taught him. The autos blocked the 
road one way. Two were ready to dash 
up and help in the chase, if the men 
escaped and started the truck the oth- 
er way. 

Three men were to stage a fake at- 
tack from the rear. The rest were to 
work up thru the road, and cover the 
truck when the gang rushed out to 
make their get-away in it. 

Harry came up close and tugged at 
his brother’s sleeve. “Why not fix the 
truck?” he suggested. “Then they’ll 
give up.” 

“Where in time did you come from, 
kid?” inquired his brother absently, 
“Oh, no chance on that. The lookout 
is too near.” 

“He'd 
see a boy,” 
sneak up.” 


commented Hd. 


see a 


man, but he 
persisted Harry 


wouldn’t 
“I could 


“Nothing doing,” said Ed_ shortly. 
“Go on back to the autos and stay 
there. Everybody ready? Let’s go!” 

Harry watched them fade into the 
darkness. It could be done, he declared 
to himself. Half a minute under the 
hood, and there would be no quick 
getaway for the crowd. And he could 
do it. 

He looked around. He didn’t dare 
try the right side of the ré He 


might stumble (Concluded on page 4) 
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A Scene of the Red Border 


(Continued from page ! ) 


a the signal. In an instant, the 
Winnebagoes threw themselves into po- 
sition, with uplifted tomahawks, their 
eyes intently fixed upon the prisoner; 
every muscle of the body and arm was 
forced to its utmost strain, and in this 
position they were held by the drum- 
mer for the full period of time pre- 
scribed by Reynolds. The gloating vis- 
age of the Indian, his excited mind, 
and the terrible strain upon his mus- 
cular powers, it was easy to discover, 
was fast exhausting him; at length the 
loud tap of the drum was given, when 
the Sioux, with the crouching leap of 
the panther, bounded to the right while 
the whizzing whirl of the tomahawk 
ened its flight far to his left. 

The race was now fairly commenced. 
Three of the Winnebagoes ran with 
great fleetness fora mile, keeping with- 
in twenty yards of the Sioux. Reynolds, 
who rode a fleet animal, and was a 
master horseman, could move his body 
upon the saddle with that commanding 
ease which enabled him to keep all 
parts of the field in view without 
changing the course of his animal, 
soon discovered that his Indian had en- 
tire command of the race. During the 
flight of the first half mile, it was 
with difficulty that he could restrain 
the Sioux from leaving his competitors 
far to the rear, and thus impair his 
powers of endurance that might be 
needed to guard against treachery in 
the distance. At length, discovering 
that a few of the Winnebagoes had 
fallen out of the race, he gave the sig- 
nal for him to increase his speed, and 
in a moment after, the distance be- 
tween him and his competitors began 
to widen rapidly, showing the superior 
speed and endurance of the Sioux, ac- 
quired mainly thru the discipline of the 
white man. At the end of two miles, 
the last of the contending Winnebagoes 
withdrew from the race. There was 
not an Indian horse upon the ground 
that could keep up with the Sioux af- 
ter he had increased his speed, and at 
the end of the fourth mile, Reynolds, 
finding that his horse was much fa- 
tigued and the prairie free from ene- 
mies, also withdrew from the race. The 
Indian did not look back or speak as 
far as he was followed or could be 
seen, but kept his eye fixed upon the 
white flags that had been placed in 
front of him, at short distances apart, 
for several miles, in order that he 
might run upon a straight line. 

It was soon after reported by the 
Winnebagoes that he had been shot by 
one of their boys who had been placed 
in ambush near the upper boundary of 
the prairie. This, however, proved not 
to be true. The boy had shot a Win- 
nebago thrn mistake, who had also 
been treacherously secreted for the pur- 
pose of intercepting the Sioux. This 
mistake, however, was never known to 


on one of his own party and get sent 
back again. There was no one on the left 
side, tho—unless, and he shivered a little 
more, there were two lookouts. 

Harry climbed over the fence into the 
field at the left, It was an oat field, with 
the oats in shock. The fence was an old 
rail fence, with a good bit of brush and 
weeds along it. He kept close to this 

It was slow work. He crawled part of 
the time, to make sure of not being seen 
As the seconds passed, the exhilaration of 
his idea faded He realized that he was 
cold and little and terribly alon« 

That lookout, he thought, probably had 
a gun; and if he saw anybody, he would 
probably shoot. Harry shivered 

“Gee, it’s a cold night 
to himself That guy can't do much 
anyway. It’s awful hard to shoot straight 
by poor light; and if he had much of that 
stuff to drink, he couldn't shoot straight 
anyway.” 

But in spite of his logic, there was a 
very uncomfortable feeling in his stom- 
ach. It got steadily worse as he got near- 
er the point where he remembered the 
truck as standing His breathing seemed 
to him to be loud enough to make his 
presence known to the whole township. 








he apologized 


Reynolds or Elwise, and it was not un- 
til several years after this event, and 
while Governor Doty was holding a 
treaty with the Sioux nation, that this 
Indian appeared in the council as one 
of its chiefs, and, after relating this 
adventure to the governor, he inquired 
where Lieutenant Reynolds and Doctor 
Elwise were at that time. He was in- 
formed that both had died in Florida. 
Upon receiving this information, he 
immediately withdrew from the con- 
veniion, painted his face black, and re- 
tired to the gloom of the forest, nor 
could he be prevailed upon to return 
until he had gone thru the Indian cere- 
mony of mourning for the dead. 





It is easy enough to figure out a living 
wage for the other fellow to live on. 


A Backward Party 


By NELLIE BALLOU 


This may sound very red-eared and 
uncomfortable, but it was given to pro- 
duce the opposite effect, among some 
young people who were nearly al! 
strangers to each other. Nearly all of 
the guests came with their clothes on 
“hind side before,” which was a fine 
start. You couldn’t tell who was com- 
ing and who was going. Some of us 
girls did our hair over our faces, and 
put masks over the back of our heads. 
By using hats and bonnets that were 
rather transparent, we could see to get 
around, and walked backward a good 
deal. Our movement was very much 
like that of freight-yard engines, slow 
and stately and in both directions. A 
fat man with a long raincoat on back- 
ward and a Mexican sombrero pulled 
down on his head was the most puz- 
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THE TRAIL OF THE RED PIG 


(Continued from page 3) 


\t the next gap in the fence he turned 
toward the road. Pushing his way thru 
the tall grass, he finally felt the ground 
drop away to the drainage ditch at the 
roadsid He ventured to lift his head a 
little above the level of the grass. 

There, only ten yards away, stood the 
truck. It was headed away from him. For 
i minute, Harry thought it was unguard- 
ed Then he caught sight of the glow of 
a cigaret up by the hood. The lookout re- 
vealed himself, a dark leaning 
against the wheel and apparently watch- 
ing the house. 

He held that leisurely pose only for an 
instant. A shot sounded back near the 
house; a yell followed it. 

As at a signal, there came a burst of 
firing and more _ yells The lookout 
straightened up, threw away his cigaret 
and ran up the path toward the house. 

At the instant Harry picked himself out 
of the grass, sprinted across the road and 
ducked behind the truck He had his 
hand on the hood, when he looked across 
it and saw the lookout coming back. He 
was looking back at the house in some 
indecision, but he was returning to his 
post. Harry flattened himself in the grass 
by the roadside, just two feet away from 


shape 


the truck, and tried to stop breathing. 
He heard the lookout climb in, settle 
himself in the seat, then get out again. 
There was a louder call from the direc- 
tion of the house 

“Give us a hand, Buck. Bill's hit.” 

Harry raised his head. The lookout was 
starting up toward the house again. The 
boy jumped to his feet, threw up the 
hood, fumbled desperately for a second in- 
side, and then dived back toward the 
other fence As he threw himself, he 
caught sight of a man’s head and shoul- 
ders just ahead of him. 

“Don't shoot,’’ he begged in a whisper. 
“It's me—Harry.” 

“Stay down,” said his brother’s volce, 
and a hand on his shoulder enforced the 
order. 

Everything happened at once in the 
next few seconds—a clatter of men piling 
aboard the truck, a futile shifting of lev- 
ers, profanity—and then his brother's cold 
voice: 

‘Your engine’s dead, and there are ten 
guns covering you Put up your hands!” 

That was the climax After that it was 
simply a mutual congratulation party. It 
was only a short time until the sheriff, 
warned by Ed, was on the ground and a 


zling one of all. His feet were the 
only clue, and he kept them out of 
sight, mostly. 

Everybody came in saying good-bye. 
and telling what a nice time they had 
enjoyed, and the hostesses urged them 
to have some refreshments before they 
departed. The ice cream came first 
No, I confess, it didn’t. The toothpick: 
were the first course. Then followed 
ices and cakes, and last came the sand- 
wiches and cocoa. Perhaps it’s just a 
well they weren’t turned inside out or 
upside down. When we had finished 
the paper napkins were passed by 
dainty little girls with aprons tied on 
behind. 

A program had been prepared, and 
the farewell address opened the meet 
ing. A singer gave us an old Englis! 
narrative ballad, with the stanzas in 
reverse order. A play was given show- 
ing the progress of one Theodoric Stu- 
dent, from the time when he begins a 
a grand old senior until he becomes a 
green freshman. This is in four scenes 
and has no plot or set words. It’s one 
of the things that you just dress up fo 
and get thru with the best you can 
Everybody thinks of some funny stunt 
to help along, and the first thing you 
know it’s a real performance and the 
high school over at Wilkins’ Corners 
writes to know where you bought you: 
play! 

In order to show that ladies coms 
second, a series of tableaux had to be 
given, showing Miss Jessamine Spin- 
ster, from the time she gave up hope 
and got seven cats, a parrot and a 
stuffed owl, until her sixth birthday, 
when she slapped little Johnny Next 
door for offering her a lick at his pep- 
permint candy. During these plays, it 
was most alarming to see people sit 
ting down in front, literally, with huge 
false noses pointing over their chair- 
backs. The audience was as funny to 
watch as the stage. 

A speech of welcome closed the pro 
gram, and everybody joined in a grand 
mareh backward, which was not grace- 
ful, but suited the costumes rathe: 
well. The hostesses began greeting al! 
the guests enthusiastically, which we 
took as the signal for departure, and 
did accordingly. We've all been look- 
ing backward to that occasion sine: 
There was so much to laugh about that 
there wasn’t a solitary red-eared, un: 
comfortable wallflower to be found any- 
where. It pays to have a real ridicu- 
lous party now and then, just for th: 
sake of your funny-bone, you know. 





A city youngster was paying his 
visit to his uncle’s farm. Among the ani 
mals on the place was a rather small colt 
As the boy stood gazing at the little cre: 
ture his uncle said, ‘‘Well, what do y« 
think of him, Johnny?” “Why—he's 
right,” said Johnny doubtfully, ‘hb 
where's his rockers?” 


truck load of thieves were on the wa 
to the county jail. The posse of farmers 
had been in time. Armitage had beer 
badly scared, but there was no damag: 
done if we except Bill, who had a chars’ 
of buckshot in his left leg. 

It was a great ride for Harry, and 
would have been greater if he hadn't bee: 
so sleepy. He was scolded for running 
into danger, but allowed to see that it 
was rather a fine thing to be scolded for 
a misdemeanor of that sort. 

They were turning into the barnyard 
when Harry remembered what had start- 
ed the whole affair. 

“IT suppose I'll have to start out and 
hunt that old red pig again in the morn- 
ing,” he said. 

His brother stared at him, then laughe: 
‘Look there,” he said, and pointed 

They were passing the particular pen of 
Goldenrod Tryphena 3d. Something with- 
in shook itself, grunted and came wad- 
dling up to the bars. 

“Why, it’s the red gilt,’’ cried Harry 

“She’s done adventuring,’’ said his 
brother. ‘‘She came back all by herself 
and squeezed back into the pen. I found 
her there at five o'clock this afternoon 

(THE END.) 
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“The Salt of the Earth” 


The professor was visiting his sister 
in the country. Wonderingly, he 
watched her turn off the work—get the 
preakfast—wash the separator—pack 
the children’s school lunches—get the 
coats and rujbers for three—find her 
husband’s lost papers for his pedigreed 
bull—wash dishes—and set about mak- 
ing pies for dinner for hands. 

“You are the salt of the earth, 
he said, admiringly. 

Unexpectedly her eyes filled with 
tears. “I’m tired to death, that’s what 
I am,” she answered. “And so cross 
the family can hardly live with me. I 
don’t mean to be cross, but what can 
1 do when there is a mountain of work 
ready to crush me, and no one to tackle 
it but me. I just hate farm work!” 

“1 don’t know what you can do,” he 


Sis,” 


said, gently; “but I know what you 
can’t do. You can’t drive yourself to 
work and you can’t work in a spirit of 


rebellion without physical wreck. Let 
me illustrate my point with salt—just 
common salt. 

“Salt is useful and harmless, just as 
you in your normal health are useful 
and sweet-tempered, but salt, as shown 
by chemical analysis, is composed of 
two deadly poisons, sodium and chlo- 
rine 

“When you get so tired that your 
grain and vour body don’t codrdinate, 
and you find yourself working yet re- 
belling against your work, you make 
active the two poisons of fatigue and 
aversion to work, which in normal 
health you enjoy. The sodium of fa- 
tigue and the poisonous gas of rebel- 
lious thoughts of one’s work—let’s call 
it chlorine—either one are fatal to 
happiness. 

“Let’s go a step further. When 
mixed with equal parts of hydrogen 
gas, under the influence of a strong 
light, as sunlight, the two gases, chlo 
rine and hydrogen gas, combine with 
explosive violence, forming hydro- 
chloric acid gas, also a poison. 

“You say your family ‘can hardly 
live with you.’ Naturally they are af- 
fected by your state of mind as hydro- 
gen gas is affected by chlorine. You 
can expect numerous acts of ‘explosive 
violence’ on the part of the family 
when you are physically exhausted and 
mentally disheartened. 

“But there is a way of making harm- 
less these poisons. Mix the poisonous 
sodium with the poisonous hydrochloric 
acid gas, and the resulting compound 
will be salt water. 

“T'll bet your family will find ways 
to help you if you send out an S.O.S 


Take your discouragement to them; 
talk it over. You may get the same 
compound as results from the union 


of sodium and hydrochlorie acid gas 
before you have finished, but that salt 
water will be tears of joy. 

“If the children or John were sick, 
you'd find ways of simplifying the 
work. It’s up to you to simplify it now 
while the family are well. The best 
way to hold down your job is to keep 
well se the mistress and not the 
slave of your work.” 

The kitchen door opened and “John” 
breezed in. “Having a good visit with 
my wife?” he quizzed. 

The professor smiled: “I’ve been 
telling her she’s the salt of the earth.” 

“The best little woman on earth,” 
John declared, giving a tonic for tired 
wives, the recipe for which is found in 
Proverbs, 31:28. 





Fall Care of Roses 


On November 7 we still had roses 
‘rom the outdoor garden—only two of 
the buds, and these are not promising 


to come out, but the bushes have been 
eeuerous thru the summer, and they 
deserve to be cared for thru the 
Winter, 

















| his best girl? 


} 


One thing to consider in the fall is 
the pruning of the roses. 
to winter unripe wood. A sharp prun- 


———————— ee eee 


= | 
Never try 


ing knife should be used, and the bush- | 


es pruned back to old wood. The hy- 
brid teas may be cut back to twelve 


inches and the hybrid perpetuals to | 


eighteen inches. Unless this is done, 
the strong winter winds and the high 
winds of February and March will whip 
the bushes and damage the roots. Alb 
ways cut to an eve pointing away from 
the center of the plant. 

A writer in The Garden Magazine 
says: “My garden is swept by winds, 
so I hill up each rose for eight inches 
with earth, and fill in the space be- 


tween the mounds with manure after | 


each rose has been put in a hay jacket. 
If vou use litter, straw or leaves, some 
earth or sticks should be scattered on 
top or the February gales will clear 
your beds. My Standards are tied to- 
gether, being Ramblers, and wrapped 
with manure on their roots.” 

We have been successful in winter- 
ing our roses by rounding the bushes 
up with earth, putting on strawy ma- 
nure and covering with leaves held in 
place by corn stalks. Where individual 
specimens are wintered apart, we use 
a box frame, and fill up with the 
leaves. Covering is not done until the 
ground is frozen and the field mice 
have gone into winter quarters. 

Tt seems sometimes as tho no plant 
living has as many enemies as the rose 
—but still it is the “queen of flowers.” 
This title it is said was bestowed upon 
the rose by Sappho in one of his poems 
about 600 B. C.: 


“Would Jove appoint some flower to 
reign 

In matchless beauty on the plain, 

The rose, mankind will all agree, 

The rose, the queen of flowers 
should be.” 





A Corn Party 

When the 
grain of vellow 
“Corn festival Friday night. 
Residence of the president of the Farm 
at eight and stay till 


invitatigns went out, a 
corn 
corner. 


Bureau. Come 
late.” 

The decorations carried out the eorn 
scheme. The refreshments were served 
cafeteria fashion. In the center of the 
table was a miniature wigwam of 
crepe paper corn stalks, spread out 
around the base of a round cardboard 
covered with brown paper to represent 
the earth. The corn stalks were tied 
together near the top, and about the 
base were vellow paper pumpkins made 
by tying the paper about balls of 
cotton. The tablecloth had paper cut- 
outs of ears of corn as decorations; 
the napkins also were decorated with 
ears of corn. 

The refreshments were little cakes 
with yellow icing, and bordered with 
eandy grains of corn; popcorn balls 
and coffee. The service trays had yel- 
low doilies—lace paper doilies placed 
over yellow crepe paper. On each tray 
were puzzle questions regarding corn: 

What part of the corn is best adapt- 
ed to a lady’s wardrobe? The silk. 

What part is like the wheat harvest? 
The grain. 

What part is like a protecting par- 
ent? The fodder. 

When is it like a wedding cake? 
When it is frosted. 

Where does it go when the farmer 
quits cultivating it? It stalks away. 

Why is it like a sinner? “Having 
ears it hears not?” 

When is it like a fellow caught by 
robbers? When it shells out. 

When is it like a fellow snubbed by 
When it is all eut up. 

When is corn not all corn? When 
it’s acorn, 


was tied in one | 











Do you a 
the clock strike 
the night hours 7 


OW often you have heard people say, 
coffee; it keeps me awake nights!” 


“I can’t drine 
They've 


learned from experience; have you? 


If you are a coffee drinker and fail to get sound rest- 


ful sleep, it 


means that your nerves are over-stimulated 


and that health needs protection from coffee’s drug, 


caffeine. 


There’s no sacrifice in making health safe, as so many 
thousands have found who have turned from coffee to 


Postum. 


It has a delightful coffee-like flavor, and is free 
from any element that can harm you. 
you like, and no regrets. 


As many cups as 


Your grocer has Postum in two forms: Instant Postum 
(in tins) prepared instantly in the eup bythe 


addition of boiling water. Postum Cereal 
(in packages) for those who prefer to make 
the drink while the meal is being prepared; 
made by boiling fully 20 minutes. 









Postum FOR HEALTH 





“There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc, 


Battle Creek, Mich. 














Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 





the name “Bayer” on 
package or on tablets you are not get- 
ting the genuine Bayer product pre- 
scribed by physicians over twenty-two 
years and proved safe by millioms for 
Colds 
Toothache 
Earache 
Neuralgia 


“Bayer 


Unless you see 


Headache 
Lumbago 
Rheumatism 
Pain, Pain 


Accept Tablets of Aspirin” 
only. 
proper directions. Handy boxes of 
twelve tablets cost few cents. Drug- 
gists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. 
Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer 
Manufacture of Monoaceticacidester of 
Salicylicacid. 





Please mention this paper when writing. 





Each unbroken package contains | 


| 
| 
| 


sour Own Meat 
Supp ply at Less 
Than Half 
Butchers 

Prices — 





Original Na- 
tional Giant 
Smoke House 


Beware of 
Imitations 







Get a National Giant Smoke House, 
Smoke your own hams, bacon, sau- 
sage, fish. Have better, sweeter, 
cheaper meat for your own table. 
Operated in or out doors. Runson sawdust, 
cobs, a little bark forseasoning. Investigate. 


NATIONS. GIANT 
SMOKE HOUSE 


KE rd mouss 


After ese 2 meats, use a Store House. 
Absolutely bug and mite Keeps 
meat without sacking. Made in 3 sizes. 

Gives poe win- 
ning reci ee 


FREE BOOK {7 


Bacon, Sausages and Fish at home. Write for ‘book. 
get low pricee, full information, teday SURE! 


PORTABLE ELEVATOR MFG. CO. 
210 McClun St., Bloomington, ill. 














| Write todoy fer free instruc- 
tion book and “Evidence 
of Conception” blank 





Send sketch or mode! for 

personal opinion CLARENCE O'SHIEN, 

eee Patent Lawyer, 957 Southern 
ullding, Washington, D. C. 
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Fashion Department | 





A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT 
CAN EASILY BE MADE BY THE 
HOME DRESSMAKER 





Morning Frock—Cut 


Pretty 
10 and 44 inches bust measure 
3% yards 36-inch material 
26-inch contrasting. If you 
many busy housewives who 
always take 


No. 1584—A 
in sizes 36 
Size 36 requires 
with \% yard 
are one of the 
Joves pretty things but can't 
much time to make them, you will be 
pleased to know that you could make this 
style in about an afternoon. 

No. 1568—Thinning Lines for the Full 
Figure—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48 and 50 inches bust measure Size 36 
requires 4% yards 40-inch material. The 
woman whose figure is more generously 
proportioned will find excellent lines in 
this smart style. While it is conservative 
and extremely simple to make, it lacks 
none of the good features of the latest 
mode, including the long fitted sleeve 

No. 1527—The Semi-Coat Frock That Is 
Promised Much Popularity—Cut in sizes 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust mea 
sure 36 requires 3% yards 36-inch 
material with 6% yards trimming Coat 
frocks are going to be worn a great deal 
this coming season, made of serge, heavy 
Canton crepe, wool crepe and Poiret twill. 
This simple but very smart one would be 


LAK 


very becoming in wool crepe and it would 
only take about two days to make 
No. 1514—The Popular Costume Slip— 


Cut in sizes 16 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 


in.ches bust measure. Size 36 requires 2% 
yards 36-inch material With the advent 
of the slip, petticoats have almost com- 


pletely died out Perhaps the best reason 
for their popularity is because they are so 
comfortable, for the garment hangs from 
the shoulder and does away with the ever- 
lasting nuisance of an underskirt hanging 
below your dress. 

No. 8851—A Petticoat in Either Silk or 
Cotton-—Cut in sizes 16 and 18 years and 
26, 28, 30, 32, 34 and 36 inches waist mea- 
sure. 26 requires 2% yards 36-inch 
material with 2'4 yards 15-inch flouncing. 
A very good style for a petticoat is shown 
in No. 8851 It can be made with two or 
three gores—the latter with seam at back. 
The top of the petticoat is turned down 
in a hem and tapes are inserted for draw- 
strings. 

No. 1075—A Smart Dress for Smart Wo- 
men—Cut in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42. 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 3% 
yards 36-inch material The style illus- 
trated is made to slip over the head and is 
confined at the waist with a wide crushed 
belt of self material. 

These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
pertectiy and allow all seams Price 10¢c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 


sign your name and address A big 
fashion quarterly, containing all of the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, ete. 


sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit in 
stamps or coin, and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Des Moines, Iowa. Allow about one week 
for the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 


CHOCOLATE COOKIES 
cup butter 
Add 1 cup of nut 
% cup flour and 
Spread as 


One cup sugar, % 
beaten separately 
meats, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 


2 squares of melted chocolate 


ezges 


thin as possible on buttered tins, and 
bake 15 minutes. 
An Englishman walked into a Berlin 


bank, laid down a sovereign and said 
“How many marks can I get for this? 
“Hi, there!" cried the manager, ad- 
dressing his staff, ‘clear out, the lot of 
you. This gentleman's bought the bank 


—Boston Transcript. 
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Mrs. Henry C. Wallace 
Writes of Gunston Hall 


Dear Folks: 


It was good to be home this summer, ; 


even tho the time was short. To be in 
my own house, to be with the family 
and see the grandchildren every day, 
to meet old friends—it all went to 
prove the old saying, “East or west, 
home is best.” 

But Washington is lovely at this time 
of year: it is the year around for that 
matter. The air is crisp but not cold; 
the trees are turning, tho the foliage 
is not so brilliant here as in Iowa: the 
frosts have been few and light. Many 
lowers still blooming, so that it 
great pleasure to get out for a 
drive in the country. 

And such a treat I had yesterday. 
The Garden Club of America has been 
holding a three-day meeting here and 
one of the features was a trip by motor 
to Gunston Hall, which was enjoyed by 
three hundred women. 

I must own T had never heard of the 
place when I first came here. But one 
can’t be here long, especially if Mt. 
Vernon is being spoken of, without 
someone asking, “Have you been to 
Gunston Hall? Isn't it lovely, and 
aren’t the Hertles (the owners) charm- 
ing people?” 

Cunston Hall, on the Potomac, is a 
few miles farther down the river than 
Mt. Vernon. It was built in 1758 by 
George Mason, and next to Mt. Vernon 
is the mest noted colonial residence in 
that part of Virginia. It is built of 
brick, with the usual wide hall running 
thru the center, thru the rear door of 
which one looks down the broag gravel 


are 


is a 


path, bordered by ancient box trees 
(than which Mr. Balfour said there 
were none finer in England), to the 


terrace and flower gardens on the bluff 
overlooking the river. (It was there a 
picnic lunch was served to the club.) 
The interior of the house is most 
beautifully finished. The woodwork is 
all hand carved by special workmen 
brought over from England by Mr. Ma- 
son. It was in the library he wrote 
the famous Virginia “Bill of Rights.” 
a photographic copy of which is framed 





He was a noted 
documents 


above the mantel. 
thinker and wrote many 
pertaining to public affairs. 

George Washington made his home 
at Mt. Vernon, which was built in 1743 
by his brother Lawrence, and _ be- 
queathed to George. Here he brovght 
his bride, Martha Custis, in 1759. He 
and George Mason were close friends. 
Many noted guests of those early days 
enjoyed the hospitality of Gunston 
Hall, among them being Washington, 
Lafayette, Jefferson, Adams, Madison, 
Monroe and many others. 

The place had passed out of the Ma- 
son family and was going to ruin, when 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Hertle, of Chicago, 
some ten or twelve years ago, bought 
it. They have spent much time and 
money on restoring the house and in 
beautifying the grounds. There are 
555 acres, part of which is being 
farmed. They made a careful study 
of colonial architecture, and found 
some old records of the place which 
enabled them to really restore it, and 
they have had a lot of fun doing it, 
too. It is most satisfyingly furnished 
with furniture of the period in which 
it was built 


The gravestones of George Mason 
and his family have been reset, and a 
wall of old looking’ bricks, with 
wrought iron gate, has been built 
around the little burial plot not far 


from the mansion. 

It is the dream of the present own- 
ers to restore and maintain Gunston 
Hall as it was, for the sake of its his- 
toric interest. The Masons of one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago dispensed no 
more charming and cordial hospitality 
than do the Hertles of today. Many are 
the distinguished men attending the 
conference last year, as well as men of 
our own country who have been enter- 
tained at Gunston Hall. 

About midway between Mt. Vernon 
and Gunston Hall stands’ Pohick 
Church, which both George Washing- 
ton and George Mason helped to build 
in 1773, and attended. The father of 
his country also had a pew in Christ 





Church, in Alexandria. Pohick Church 
was badly used during the Civil war, 
but has been faithfully restored and is 
still in use. It is nearly covered by the 
luxuriant English ivy, and I noticed 
high up on the walls, pale green ber- 
ries growing. On asking the caretaker 
about them, she told me that ivy blos- 
soms, but not till it is a hundred years 
old. And it was easy to believe that 
ivy was old—some of the stems were 
thicker than my wrist! 

On the road to Pohick Church we 
passed Woodlawn, a very stately brick 
house, far more pretentious than Mt. 
Vernon or Gunston Hall, which was 
the home of Nellie Custis after her 
marriage. 

The delegates to the autumn meet- 
ing of the Garden Club of America 
were mostly eastern women, and they 
had a very delightful and profitable 
program arranged, interspersed with 
visits to historic houses and gardens, 

The Society for the Preservation of 
Wildflowers is doing much to train the 
public and particularly the school chil- 
dren to exercise care in picking wild- 
flowers—not to pull them up by the 
roots, ete. It makes a special plea 
for the holly, which is rapidly disap- 
pearing about here. The organization 
put on a “wildflower fantasy” that was 
both beautiful and impressive, for the 
yarden Club. 

MAY B. WALLACE. 

Washington, D. C. 





(Note—Mrs. Wallace has promised 
to share her interesting experiences 
with the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Her next letter will be on the chrysan- 
themum show.—Editor.) 


Farm Grounds Contests 


During the next few years the land- 
seape architecture section of the Iowa 
State College extension service will 
conduct county and township contests 
in farm home grounds landscape im- 
provement, according to H. H. Cornell, 
landscape architect. Marshall and 
Buena Vista counties will conduct 
county-wide compaigns and Madison a 
township campaign. Other counties ex- 
pect to take up the work. This is 2a 
new venture for the landscape archi- 
tecture section. 
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Better a poor man’s meal 
with good coffee than « 
banquet with poor coffee. 
One satisfies, the other 
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"She Coffee Delicious 


Butter-Nut Coffee, of course, delicious enough for the 
most carefull) planned banquet, is an important essential 


for any meal, 





3-Jb.tincan Hbtin can 


“When young folks get together" 


For refreshments there is nothing so satisfying as a cup of- 





The cost per cup is so small only the 
best of coffee should be used at any time. 
Butter-Nut Coffee is assurance that your 
every meal will be good. 
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‘Our Sabbath School Pinna) 


By HENRY WALLACE 





Lessons 
sionally 
the quarterly reviews. 











Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight c/~nges as may occa- 
be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. 


Each tesue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not be repro- 


This statement may nct alwys apply to 











fe duced by any other paper untfl specia! written permission has been obtained. 





Jesus the Great Missionary 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for November 26, 1922. Luke, 8:1-3, 
, 38, 39.) 


“And it came to pass soon after- 
wards that he went about through cit- 
ies and villages, preaching and bring- 
ing the good tidings of the kingdom of 
God, and with him the twelve. 

“And they arrived at the country of 
the Garsenes, which is over against 
Galilee. (27) And when he was come 
forth upon the land, there met him a 
certain man out of the city, who had 
demons; and for a long time he had 
worn no clothes, and abode not in any 
house, but in the tombs. (28) And 
when he saw Jesus, he cried out, and 
fell down before him, and with a loud 
voice said, What have I to do with 
thee, Jesus, thou Son of the Most High 
God? I beseech thee, torment me not. 
(29) For he was commanding the un- 
clean spirit to come out from the man. 
For oftentimes it had seized him: and 
he was kept under guard, and bound 
with chains and fetters: and breaking 
the bands asunder, he was driven of 
the demon into the deserts. (30) And 
Jesus asked him, What is thy name. 
And he said Legion; for many demons 


26-33 


were entered into him. (31) And they 
entreated him that he would not com- 
mand them to enter into the abyss. 
(32) Now there was there a herd of 


many swine feeding on the mountain: 
and they entreated him that he would 
give them leave to enter into them. 
And he gave them leave. (33) And the 
demons came out from the man, and 
entered into the swine: and the herd 
rushed down the steep into the lake, 
and were drowned. 

“But the man from whom the de- 
mons were gone out prayed that he 
might be with him: but he sent him 
away, saying, (39) Return to thy house, 
and declare how great things God hath 
done for thee. And he went his way, 
publishing throughout the whole city 
how great things Jesus had done for 
him.” 


Still more to impress upon the minds 
of his Jewish readers the fact that 
Jesus of Nazareth was indeed the 
Christ, Matthew selects two other 
miracles, one showing His power 
over the storm, and the other show- 
ing His power over demons. (Matthew, 
§:23-34.) It must be remembered that 
at the time when these miracles were 
wrought (and it is agreed by the three 
evangelists who mention them that 
they occurred on the same day), Jesus 
had begun to speak in parables. The 
He gives for doing so is that 
resistance to His teachings had been 
eveloped to such a point that it affeet- 
ed the popular mind. During this day, 
as will be seen also from the parallel 


reason 


passage in Mark Jesus had been thus 
teaching. In the early evening when 
th un began to set, say about three 


o'clock, worn out physically and ment- 
ally as well, Jesus endeavors to find 
rest by passing over to the other side 
in the apostle’s ship, apparently with- 
out waiting for refreshment. “They 
take him with them, even as he was, 
in the boat.” (Matthew, 8: 23-27.) 
Nothing so @xhausts a man as dis- 


couragement combined with what we 
would call a mental tire. And Jesus 
was thoroly mentally tired. And Jesus 


With this feeling had retired to the 
Cushion, or the covering of the seat 
on which the rowers usually sat, and 
fell into a profound slumber. A great 
Storm arose, such aS were common on 
this lake and on all other lakes sur- 
rounded by high hills or mountains. 
The disciples, old mariners as they 





were, accustomed to the ship and to 
the sea, became themselves alarmed, 
and awakened Him, saying: ‘Master, 
earest thou not that we perish?” And 
then, in the majesty of Divinity, He 
arose “and rebuked the wind, and said 
unto the sea, Peace! be still.”” Then, 
as if it were a small matter, He turns 
to them and says: “Why are ye so 
fearful? how is it that ye have no 
faith?” And they said one to another. 
“What manner of man is this, that 
even the wind and the sea obey him?” 

This miracle brings out with wonder- 
ful distinctness the two sides of the 
person of Christ—the human and the 
Divine. In this exhaustion, this pro- 
found slumber the result of it, in His 
deep discouragement, we see the hir 
man side of Jesus of Nazareth. In His 
stilling of the storm we see the Divine 
side, and we never form a true concep- 
tion of the character of Jesus of Naz- 
areth until we recognize both. , Were 





He not human, subject to temptation, 
fatigue, exhaustion, discouragement, 
He would not be man, and hence could 
not be in any true sense our Savior. If 
He were not Divine, shown both by His 
teachings and His miracles at this peri- 
od of His ministry, and morefully and 
demonstratively by His resurrection, 
we could not depend on Him for salva- 
tion, for if He were mere man and 
nothing else, however exalted and spot- 
less, He could be to us only a bright 
and shining example—a man among 
men. 

They approach the other end of the 
lake, the country of the Gadarenes or 
Garasenes, near the city of Gadara, ac- 
cording to Josephus a thriving city 
with magnificent buildings and inhabit- 
ed by a Gentile population, located on 
the top of a hill near the lake, some 
twelve hundred feet above it. The geo- 
logical formation is the soft limestone 
peculiar to that section, in which were 
numerous caves, some natural and oth- 
ers artificial, used as places of burial 
and at times as a refuge for the law- 
less and insane. 

Dwelling in one of these tombs was 
a noted demoniac, the fear and dread 
of the community, whom it had been 
impossible to restrain, a fearful de- 
scription of whom immediately fol- 
lows: “Who had his dwelling in the 
tombs; and no man could any more 
bind him, no, not with a chain; be- 
cause that he had been often bound 





with fetters and chains, and the chains 
had been rent asunder by him and the 
fetters broken in pieces; and no man 
fiad strength to tame him. And always, 
night and day, in the tombs and in the 
mountains, he was crying out and cut- 
ting himself with stones.” 

Hearing that Jesus, the Jewish proph- 
et and healer, was approaching, he 
came out of his dwelling place and ran 
to Him and worshiped Him; that is, 
prostrated himself before Him. Jesus 
at once recognized him as a demoniac, 
one of that unfortunate and miserable 
class whose wills were dominated and 
controlled for evil by a demon or de- 
mons. Note that demon is entirely 
distinct from devil. Devil is always 
used in the singular; demon in either 
singular or plural. Sometimes the un- 
fortunates were afflicted with physical 
maladies, loss of speech or hearing. At 
other times the mind was affected, as 
in this case. In all cases there seems 
to have been a dual personality, the 
will of the individual asserting itself 
at times in the struggle for deliver- 
ance, and this will speedily overpow- 


ered by the controlling power. That 
this power was wholly evil, with ex- 
traordinarily clear perceptions and 


great intelligence, is evident in almost 
every case recorded, whether in the 
gospels or the epistles. The demons 
knew more about the character of 
Jesus and His mission than did the 
disciples themselves. Hence they were 
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Colgate’s cleans teeth thorou 
no safe dentifrice does more. A LancE 
tube costs 25c why pay more? 
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Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 
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Preservation— 
The First Law of Nature” 


Every good farmer protects the roofs of his buildings; creosotes 
wooden fence posts; and “saves the surface” of buildings with 
paint. Does every member of a modern farm family preserve 
the enamel of the teeth just as carefully? Brushing the teeth 
after each meal is a common sense investment in health. 


Tooth enamel—the precious outer covering—is only about 
1-32 of an inch thick on the grinding surfaces. A non-gritty 
dental cream will safely “wash” and polish this thin pro- 
tective covering. (The United States Public Health Service 
warns against gritty dentifrices.) Once the enamel is broken 
or scoured away nature does not restore it. 


COLGATE'S 


Cleans Teeth the Right Way 


“Washes” and Polishes—Doesn’t Scratch or Scour 


Doctors agree that sickness is often prevented by keeping the 
teeth clean and sound. For “Good Teeth—Good Health” 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream has just the common sense 


combination you need in a safe tooth cleanser. Young folks 


use it willingly and regularly after each meal because they / 










like its delicious flavor. / 
Its specially prepared non-gritty Pure and mild its vegetable yi 
chalk loosens clinging particles oil soap “washes” the teeth / 
from the enamel. thoroughly clean. ai 
If your store doesn’t carry ALL the Colgate products below, Fd 
5 ed send us the coupon. 
of Ut. Ors : 7 j 
Barr eS Or" 2 a 
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199 Fulton Screet, 
New York, N.Y. 


Please send me samples 
of the following arti- 
cles. I enclose amount 
of stamps shown for 
each one checked. 


Face Powder. . 6¢ 
Buby Talc. . .« é€ 
Rapid Shave 
Cream .. «+ 2 
{.] Ribbon Dental 
Cream . . Free 
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among the first to proclaim His divin- 
ity, and for this reason “He suffered 
not the demons to speak; because they 
knew Him.” So the girl at Philippi 
with the spirit of divination cried out: 
“These men are the servants of the 
Most High God, who proclaim unto you 
the way of salvation.” 

In every they recognize their 
liability to punishment and are with- 
out hope of pardon. That Jesus be- 
lieved these unfortunates to be con- 
trolled by an evil personality does not 
admit of the slightest doubt. He al- 
ways addresses the spirit directly and 
personally. He would not permit them 
to testify of Him even when they told 
the truth. He gave His disciples power 
to cast them out. In where 
they had failed, He said, “This kind 
can come out by nothing save by pray- 
er.”” He describes one of them as com- 
bining with several others to take pos- 
session of the: personality of a man 
from which he had been expelled. Is it 
possible to conceive of Jesus of Naza- 
reth using language of this kind not to 
the multityde ¢ alone, but in His private 
conversation with the disciples, if He 
had regarded it as a superstition? Was 
Jesus mistaken, or are the modern 
wise men mistaken who regard demon- 
jacal possession as a dark and dismal 
superstition? Until we know much 
more of the relation between mind and 
matter than we do now, more of the 
phenomena of the dual life of the Jekyl 
and Hyde type so common in these 
days, more of telepathy and mesmer- 
ism, it is at least safer to rely on the 
judgment of Jesus of Nazareth. 

Recognizing in him not a simple case 
of insanity, but a man who had not 
control of himself, and recognizing this 
cry for relief from the power that was 


case 


one case 


in absolute control, Jesus said: “Come 
forth, thou eT spirit, out of the 
man.” (Mark, 8.) To this command 
the unclean spirit, overpowering the 


mind of the man and crushing out his 
better impulses, replies: “What have 
I to do with thee, thou Son of the Most 
High God; I adjure thee by tor- 
ment me not.” Jesus, speaking to the 
and rally his 


God, 


man, apparently to nerve 
will, said, and, I take it, in a tone of 
kindness: “What is thy name?” And 


feeling how remorselessly he 
is tortured by the powers of evil, re- 
plies: “My name is legion, for we are 
many.” Feeling himself to be utterly 
helpless, he can think of nothing that 
describes his helplessness and the 
strength of the powers that were lord- 
ing it over the high places of his soul, 
but the thoroly disciplined, irresistible 
legions of mighty Rome, legions that 
had brought kingdom after kingdom 
and race after race into subjection to 
that great world-power. 

The demons recognized at once that 
they were in the presence of a power 
higher than the Roman legion. They 
did not ask that they might be permit- 
ted to retain control of this poor man, 
for that they recognized as impossible; 
but that they might not be sent out of 
the country, or, as Luke has it, “into 
the abyss,” nor tormented before the 
time of the final judgment; but that 
they might be permitted for the time 
being to take possession of a herd of 
swine foraging on the hillside. Jesus 
gives them leave, possibly for the sake 
ef the man and to render easier the 
paroxysm which usually accompanied 
the casting out of demons; possibly to 
condemn in a most emphatic way a 
business which was as illegal there as 
houses of prostitution or gambling dens 
in a civilized community. The result 
was a stampede and the destruction of 
the herd thru fright. 

News of the destruction of property 
travels faster than news of the conver- 
sion of a sinner or the deliverance of 
a human soul from spiritual bondage. 
The city of Gadara is all excitement, 
and when the self-appointed commit- 
tee comes to investigate they are sur- 
prised to see the naked man clothed, 
the demoniac in his right mind and 
listening intently to the teachings of 
the Master. One would have thought 
that a delegation would have been sent 
by this important city to welcome so 
great a deliverer. Possibly there might 


the man, 








| 


had not the sacred vested rights of 
property, and especially of illegal busi- 
been interfered with, for swine 
growing in Palestine was unlawful, and 
the fact that this section had been 
given over to heathenism did not ren- 
der it lawful. The wise men of Gadara 
recognized the fact that business inter- 
ests would be unsafe with so radical a 
reformer as Jesus in the country, and 
so, instead of welcoming Him to the 
city, they beseeched Him to depart out 
of their coasts. And He, who respects 
man’s will even tho it is directly hos- 
tile to Him, gives up, so to speak, His 
vacation, and returns to face the hos- 
tility of His own people. Verily, “the 
Son of man hath not where to lay, his 
head.” 


ness, 


The healed man would gladly have | 


followed Him, but Jesus, who intended 
to preach the gospel in due time in this 
semi-heathen land, needed a John the 
Baptist there to prepare the way. What 
better testimony of His power could 
be found than this 
rienced so signal a delivery? There- 
fore, He said to him: “Return to thy 
house and declare how great things 
God hath done for thee.” And so we 
read, “And he went his way, publish- 
ing throughout the city how great 
things Jesus had done for him,” thus 
preparing the way for the Perean min- 
istry the following year, which was 
productive of such great results. 


/'SLEEPY-TIME 
STORIES 


Frem the book "Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Gepyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 














Old Mrs. Possum’s Big Pocket 
Billy 
Little 
toward the big hollow which he 
his home. Peter Rabbit 
him coming. Peter 
for Peter had prepared 


Possum came proudly 
Path thru the 


tree 


Une’ 
the Lone Green For- 
est 
had 
the first to see 


ried to meet him, 


made was 


hur- 


a surprise party to greet Unc’ Billy and 
his family, for whom Unc’ Billy had sent 
| a short time before. 

When Unc’ Billy Possum saw all the 
little meadow and forest people gathered 
there to greet him and ail the good 

| things they had brought to eat, he was 

as surprised as Peter had hoped he would 
be. But Une’ Billy didn’t show it! Oh, 
my. no! Unc’ Billy never lets on that he 
is surprised at anything; he just grinned 
and grinned as only Unc’ Billy Possum 
can grin. 

“What yo’ alls doin’ at mah hollow 





| is, old Mrs. 


tree?” demanded Unc’ Billy, grinning more 


broadly than ever. 


“It's a surprise party for you and your 
family,”’ said Peter Rabbit... ‘“‘We thought 
that Mrs. Possum and the children would 
be hungry after their journey, so every 
one has brought something to eat. We 
want you to know how much we think 
of you and how glad we are that you 
are going to stay with us here in the 
Green Forest. I hope you will like the 
surprise party.” 

Une’ Billy made a very low bow. “Ah 
certainly am obliged to yo’ alls for sech 
a right smart welcome to mah family.” 
said Unc’ Billy. “Ah reckon we alls are 
going to stay right here in the Green 
Forest, because yo’ alls have made it so 


pleasant.” 

Now all this time every one had been 
looking for Unc’ Billy’s family, and Danny 
Meadow Mouse could hold his curiosity in 
no longer. 

“Rut where is your family, 
he interrupted. 

Une’ Billy grinned even more broadly 
than he had before. ‘“‘Ah done left 'em 
back a piece, so as to see if the way was 
clear. Ah'll go and fetch ‘em.” 

So Unc’ Billy Possum started off up 
the Lone Little Path, hurrying as fast 
as he could go, and everybody gathered 
close around his hollow tree and watched 
to see his family arrive. Pretty soon they 
saw him coming back down the Lone 
Little Path, and behind him came old 
Mrs. Possum She looked so much like 
Unc’ Billy that Johnny Chuck giggled 
right out loud. Her gown was just as 
thin and just as worn and just as rumpled 
as was Unc’ Billy's old suit Her face 
was just as sharp and just as crafty as 
Unc’ Billy's. But while Unc’ Billy was 
grinning, old Mrs. Possum had never a 
smile; in fact, Mrs. Possum looked cross. 
She looked so cross that Peter Rabbit 
forgot all of the nice thongs he had 
planned to say to her You old 
Mrs. Possum had had a long journey, 
for she had come all the way from “Or 
Virginny”™’ and she was tired. The fact 
Possum had not wanted to 


Unc’ Billy?” 


see 


come at all 
Now every one had thought that Unc’ 


man who had expe- | 


down” 
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For a Generation 








American house- 
Wives are using 
Calumet Baking 
Powder today 
with the same 
success that their 
mothers 
enced over athird 
of a century ago. 
This pe 
mip 

BEST BY TEsT has made 


eri- 


etual 
favor 


CALUMET 


The Economy BAKING POWDER 


—sales over 150% greater than that 
of any other brand. 


There isn’t a baking powder of great- 





er merit—th 


ere isn’t a leavener ob- 


tainable that will produce more satis- 


factory or positive results. 


‘That’s 


why the largest baking powder factories in 
theworldare always busyturning outenough 
Calumet to supply the great demand. 


A pound can of Calumet contains full 16 
ounces. Some baking powders comein 12 ounce 


instead of 16 ounce cans. 


Be sure you get a 


pound when you want it. 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST BAKING POWDER 











Mental and Nervous Diseases. 
kind where 
Diet 


plete information. 





Still-Hildreth Osteopathic Sanatorium 
MACON, MISSOURI 


An institution dedicated to the treatment and care of 
The only one of its 
Osteopathic Treatment, Hydrotherapy, 
and Exercise are combined. Write for com- 











Billy Possum had a big family. and when 
they saw no one but old Mrs. Possum, 
they didn't know what to make of it. 


But every one was too polite to ask any 


questions Each one came up in turn 
and was introduced by Unc’ Billy. Mrs. 
Possum just grunted to each one until 


Jimmy Skunk came along. 

Jimmy Skunk brought with him a big 
goose egg and offered it to Mrs. Possum 
with a very low bow. There is nothing 
in the world that Mrs. Possum likes bet- 
ter than fresh eggs, and this big goose 
egg made her smile in spite of herself. 
She just coukin't help it. 

“It's fresh, and there are mote where 
that came from,”’ said Jimmy Skunk. “I 


certainly hope you will like the Green 
Forest, Mrs. Possum. May I ask where 
your family is?” 


(Continued next week) 


THREE FRUIT ICE 
The following is a most delicious ice: 
Take the 3 juice of 3 


juice of 3 lemons. 
oranges and add 3 whole bananas mashed. 


Then add 1 pint of sugar, 1 pint boiling 
water. Stir well and cool. Partly freeze 
and then stir in the beaten whites of 3 
eggs. Freeze stiff. 





Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance the 
modern scien tific invention 
which give rupture sufferers 
immediate relief. It has no ob- 
noxious springs or pads. Auto- & 

matic Air Cushions bind and MR. C. E. BROOKS 
draw together the broken parts. No salves or 
plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to prove 
its worth. Never on sale in stores as every 
Appliance is made to order, the proper size and 
shape of Air Cushion depending on the nature of 
each case leware of imitation. Look for trade- mark 
bearing portrait and signature of C. E. Brooks which ap 
Dears on every pliance. None othemgenuine. Full for 
mation and booklet sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 



















344-B State St., Marshall, Michigan 











STAMMER 


it youstammerattend Do stammering schoolt il! you get my large 
EE book entitled “STAMME RING, Its Origin and The Ad- 
vanced Natural Method of Cure,’ * bound in cloth and stamped 
impuregold. Askf ors pecial tuition rateand a FREE copy of 
The NaturalSpeech Magazine.” Largest, best equipped and 
most succ spe gpa ome the worldfor the cure of stammering/ 
@tuttering.etc. No sin ng or bag we Write today, 
The North-Westero School. 3395 and Ave, Milwaukee: Wigy 
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The 
3 Tale ofa 
4 Big Adventure 
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SYNOPSIS—It was in 1849, and gold had 
just been discovered in California. Frank 
Munroe, former farmer, present bookkeep- 
er and future—he hoped—millionaire, was 
young and adventurous. Talbot Ward 
came home one night with Munroe from a 
meeting of enthusiasts who had told each 
other how much gold they were going to 
dig—some day. 

They decided to make for the gold fields 
and started by way of the Panama route. 
Aboard ship they were attracted to two 
men, a youth from Virginia, called John- 
ny, and a woodsman from the north, who 
was known as Yank, 

At the small village of Chagres they 
landed and continued their trip up the 
river to another village by boat. The na- 
tives provided the boat and rowed for 
them, charging unreasonable sums for the 
service. At Gatun they spent the night. 
Here, with much dickering, they secured 
horses for ten dollars a day and transpor- 
tation of luggage for six dollars, to con- 
tinue their journey. 

The trail to Panama was thru dense 
forests and over rough hills and they 
found many weaker gold seekers overcome 
with fatigue and fever along the way. It 
was with much despair and hardship that 
they finally reached Panama. 

Around a thousand men were waiting 
here for transportation and our travelers 
found Panama fascinating. Law and or- 
der were unknown. Gambling was the 
chief occupation. They soon discovered 
that if they waited for their ship it would 
take them six weeks or more and so Ward 
suggested that they take a chance on a 
sailing vessel going by. In the meantime 
they had lost Yank and discovered that 
his belongings were gone too, 


CHAPTER IX—NORTHWARD, HO! 


We could not understand this sudden 
departure, except on the possible ground 
that Yank, realizing that now the party 
must split forces, had decided to seek new 
companions among those lucky enough to 
sail on the first steamer. 

“ven then he needn’t have been in 
such a hurry,”’ complained Johnny a trifle 
bitterly. ‘“‘And he needn’t have thought 
we'd be in his way.” 

“Has he paid his share of the lodgings?” 
it occurred to me to ask. 

We felt quite bitter against Yank, and 
we carefully avoided his usual haunts, for 
we did not want to meet him. Then we 


began to look for him. We found that 
Yank had disappeared! 
At that, a little alarmed, we set our- 


selves to a serious search and inquiry. A 


few remembered to have seen him, but 
were vague as to when and where. The 
authorities moved sluggishly, and with 


enthusiasm. Men ‘were dying every 
and disappearing underground, leav- 
One 


little 
day! 
ing no trace of themselves behind 
more or less seemed unimportant. 

In the meanwhile we spent much of our 
time by the shore, together with a com- 
fortable majority of our fellow argonauts, 
awaiting the sighting of a vessel. We had 
engaged, and paid daily, a boatman to 
be in readiness to take us off; and e 
settled our lodgings account a week ahead. 

“There’s going to be a scramble for that 
blessed ship,”’ said Talbot; ‘anc we'll just 
be prepared.” 

To that end we also kept our effects 
packed and ready for instant removal. 

The beach was not a bad place. It ran 
out the peninsula in a long gentle curve; 
and the surges broke snow white on yel- 
low sands. Across deep blue water was 
an island; and back of us palm trees 
whipped in the trade winds. We sat un- 
der them, and yarned and played cards 
and smoked. In bad weather—and it 
rained pretty often—we huddled in smoky 
little huts; those of us who could get in. 
The rest tried to stick it out; or returned 
with rather a relieved air to the town. 

The expected ship came, of course, on 
one of these dull gray days; and those 
who had thought themsélves unlucky in 
being crowded out of the huts were the 
first to sight her. They sneaked down 
very quietly and tried to launch two of 
the boats. Of course the native boatmen 
Were all inside; trust them! As a high 
Surf was running, and as none of the men 
Were in any sense good boatmen, they 
Promptly broached to and filled. The 
hoise brought us to the door. 

Then there was a fine row. One of the 
two boats commandeered by the early 
birds happened to be ours!( All our fore- 
thought seemed to have been in vain. 
The bedraggled and crestfallen men were 





just wading ashore when we descended 
upon them Talbot was like a raving 
lunatic 

You hounds!” he roared. ‘‘Don’t you 
Gare trey t5 sneak off! You catch hold 
here and help empty these boats! You 
Would, would you?’ He caught one es- 


caping worthy by the collar and jerked 





him so rapidly backward that his heels 
fairly cracked together. Johnny flew to 
Combat with a chuckle of joy. I con- 
tented myself by knocking two of them 
together until they promised to be good. 


The four we had collared were very meek. 
We all waded into the wash where the 
Soat lay sluggishly rolling, It is no easy 
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matter to empty a boat in that condition. 
Water weighs a great deal; is fearfully in- 
ert, or at least feels so; and has a bad 
habit of promptly slopping in again. We 
tugged and heaved, and rolled and hauled 
until our joints cracked; but at last we 
got her free. 

In the meantime forty other boats had 
been launched and were flying over the 
waves halfway between the shore and 
the ship. 

Talbot was swearing steadily and with 
accuracy; Johnny was working like a 
crazy man; I was heaving away at the 
stern and keeping an eye on our involun- 
tary helpers. The boatman, beside him- 
self with frantic excitement, jabbered and 
ran about and screamed directions that 
no one understood. About all we were ac- 
complishing now was the keeping of that 
boat's head straight against the heavy 
wash. 

It seemed as tho we tugged thus at 
cross purposes for an hour. In reality it 
was probably not over two or three min- 
utes. Then Talbot regained sufficient 
control to listen to the boatman. At once 
he calmed down, 

‘“‘Here, boys,”’ said he, ‘‘ease her back- 
ward. You, Johnny, stand by at the bow 
and hold her head on. Frank and I will 
give her a shove at the stern. When the 
time comes, I'll yell and you pile right in, 
Johnny. Vamos, Manuel!” 

We took our places; the boatman at the 
oars, his eyes over his shoulder watching 
keenly the in-racing seas. 

The four dripping culprits looked at 
each other uncertainly, and one of them 
started to climb in the boat. 

“Well, for God’s sake!"’ screeched Tal- 
bot, and made a headlong bull rush for 
the man. 

The latter tumbled right out of the boat 
on his back in the shallow water. 
three companions fled incontinently up 
the beach, where he followed them as 
soon as he could scramble to his feet. 

Manual said something sharply, without 
looking around. 

“Shove!"’ screeched Talbot. 
Johnny!” 

We bent our backs. The boat resisted, 
yielded, gathered headway. It seemed to 
be slipping away from me down a steep 
hill. 

“Jump in!” yelled Talbot. 

I gave a mighty heave and fell over 
the stern into the bottom of the boat. 
Waters seemed to be crashing by; but by 
the time I had gathered myself together 
and risen to my knees, we were outside 
the line of breakers, and dancing like a 
gull over the smooth broad surges. 

Ships could anchor no nearer than 
about a mile and a half offshore. By the 


“Pile in, 


time we had reached the craft she was 
surrounded by little boats bobbing and 
rubbing against her sides. She proved 


to be one of that very tubby, bluff-bowed 
type then so commonly in use as whalers 
and freighters. The decks swarmed black 
with an excited crowd. 

We rowed slowly around her. We were 
wet, and beginning to chill. No way 
seemed to offer by which we could reach 
her decks save by difficult clambering, 
for the gang ladder was surrounded ten 
deep by empty boats. A profound Cis- 
couragement succeeded the excitement 
under which we had made our effort. 

“To hell with her!’’ snarled Johnny. 
“There's no sense going aboard her. 
There’s enough on deck now to fill her 
three times over. Let's get back where 
it's warm,”’ 

“If IT run across any of those fellows in 
town I'll break their necks!”’ said I 

“What makes me mad ” continued 
Johnny 

“Oh, 
Talbot 

If he had been a little less cold and 
miserable we probably would have quar- 
reled. As it was, we merely humped over, 
and motioned the astonished Manuel to 
return to the shore Our boat's head 
turned, we dropped down under the bow 
of the ship. In order to avoid the sweep 
of the seas Manuel held us as closely as 
possible under the bowsprit. We heard a 
hail above us. Looking up we saw Yank 
bending over the rail. 





for heaven’s sake shut up!” cried 


We stared at him, our mouths open, so 
astonished that for a moment we did not 
even think to check the boat Then we 


came back in a clumsy circle. Yank yelled 


at us; and we yelled back at him; but so 
great was the crash of waters and the 
whistline ef wind that we could make out 


nothing Then Yank motioning us to re- 
main where we were, disappeared, to re- 
turn after a short interval, with a speak- 
ing trumpet. 

‘Have you got your baggage with you?” 
he roared 

We shook 
arms 

‘Go get 


our heads and waved our 


it!’ he ordered. 
We screamed something back at him. 
“Go get it!’”” he repeated; and withdrew 
his head entirely. 
We rowed back to was no 


town; it 
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“Come on, Alice, you know 
Mother said we are going 
to have Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes for lunch. And that’s 
the kind I like to eat about 


a whole box of, because 
fhey ain’t tough to eath —~ 
Come on an’ hurry up!” BX 


are atastethrill 
at meals or any time 


That’s because Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are so deliciously 
flavored—the Kellogg flavor that is known all over 
the civilized world! You, as well as the little folks, can 
eat great bowlfuls of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes day after 
day—and each sunny-brown, crispy, crunchy spoonful 
thrills the taste as though it was the first! 


Put Kellogg’s in comparison with imitation corn 
flakes! 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are never tough or 
leathery or hard to eat! They are all- 
the-time crisp, all-the-time good! Don’t 
miss such enjoyment! 









Insist upon Kellogg’s in the RED and 
GREEN package that bears the signa- 
ture of W. K. Kellogg, originator of 
Corn Flakes! NONE ARE GENUINE 
WITHOUT IT! 

















Also makers of KELLOGG’S KRUMBLES and KELLOGG’S BRAN, cooked and krumbled 





When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 














PERCIVAL 


60% Protein DIGESTER TANKAGE 


You take a month off the expense end of winter feeding and 
put it on the profit end when you feed your hogs Percival’s Digester 
Tankage with their corn. 


Your hogs will be ready for market about a month sooner 
than on a straight corn ration. One month less of feeding expense. One 
month’s extra interest on the money from your hogs. 


Percival’s Digester Tankage is the most satisfactory supple- 
ment to corn. It is absolutely sanitary, being cooked under steam pres- 
The animal protein in Percival’s Digester Tankage is far better 
Its phosphate content pro- 


sure 
than vegetable protein for building muscle. 
duces big bone 


You will be proud of your hogs fed the 















(Se Percival way. They are big, but trim-- ? 
a -"@  noexcess fat thatcomes witha straight .@ 
f -,_ 100 LBS. NET ::@ corn ration. ra 
. ~ 
é. PERCIVALS % Crder Percival’s Digester Taka: e now and oe 
; mes watch it cut down your winter's feeding cost |@ Es 
F GESTER TANKAbE if you don't know the Percival dealer, write us ey 
é for a generous free sample and literature. @ $e 
E: ; aS ‘ 4 Pa ae 
Fr * 
S| G@urawrerp amass =: =. L. PERCIVAL CO. oO gv ts? 
60%. Soe 


~ PROTEIN 
FAT 
CRUDE FIBRE——~ 53° 
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% 93 EleventhSt. DesMoines,Ia ® 
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OPENS. 
UTOPIA TICALLY WHER) 
STEPS ON PLATFORM 
ON OUT SIDE OR ON INSIDE OF HOUSE 


Winter Draughts and Sickness 


my 4 your hog houses with Auto- 
matic Doors. Insure your hogs against 
pneumonia and other sickness due to 
winter draughts. Keep your hogs grow- 
ing in spite of the cold weather. You 
will save feed. Doors easily hung and 
operated. Practicalinevery way. Hogs 
learn quickly toopendoors. Doorscan- 
not get out of order, We furnish the 
platform and irons, ready for attach- 
ment to door of your hog house for 
only $12.50. See your local dealer or 
write us. We will be glad to give you 
further information. 
Dealer agents wanted 


Automatic Hog Door Co., 
Box 299 Ft. Dodge, Iowa 


KILL HOG WORMS 














OR MONEY BACK 


A WONDERFUL 
SANTONIN CAPSULE 


To meet the demand among Stock Grow- 





ers, Farm Advisers and Farmers for a High 
Grade Santonin Worm Capsule for Pigs. we 
have placed on the market a Worm Cap 
sule that contains a full dese of pure Rus- 
sian Santonin which we guarantee to be the 
best Santonin Capsule to be bought at any 
price, and stake our 76 years record back 
of them. 


Wakefield's Full Dose Santonin Capsules 


We guarantee Wakefield's Full Dose San- 
tonin Capsules to actually kill every worm 
—large and small—in the stomach and in- 
testines, to carry off the dead worms and 
to put the entire digestive tract of the ani- 
mal in condition to take on weight at a 
record rate or we refund your money. 


Capsules 


100 Capsules 
200 mee —_ 


$ 9.00 
17.50 
Pig Gun and Jaw Opener, $1.50 per set 
Prompt service. We ship all orders with- 
in two hours after received. 
©. WAKEFIELD & COMPANY 
Box 6, Bloomington, Iilinois 














Prevent 


Blackleg 


by using 


Blacklegoids 
Scientifically Prepared and Tested 
Blackleg Vaccine in Pill Form 
Consult your veterinarian or druggist. 
Write for free booklet on blackleg, No. 351. 
Afimal Industry Department of 
Parke, Davis & Company 
DETROIT, MICH. 

















titi STOPS 

A B SO LAMENESS 

from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone, 

Splint, Curb,Side Bone, or similar 

troubles and gets horse going sound. 

It acts mildly but quickly and good re- 

sults are lasting. not blister 

or remove the hair and horse can 

be worked, Page 17 in pamphlet with 

each bottle tells how. $2.50 a bottle 
delivered. Horse Book 9 R free. 

ABSORBINE, JR.., the antiseptic liniment 

Yor mankind, reduces Painful Swellings, En- 

Glands, Wens, Bruises, Varicose Veins; 

heals Sores. Allays Paix. Will tell yor 

more if you write. $1.25 a bottle ai dealers 
@f delivered. Liberal trial bottle for 10c stamps. 

W.F. YOUNG, INC., 89 Temple St., Spring ‘ield, Mass. 


BONN “ITS BIGB Worm 


Capsuies 
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SANTORTH 
CERT WORMS. 100. Soc: 


ow attent ne 

Est $1.50. 

Lo oaitie: fetronsadane. 
L. Bonnett, Man 


utacturing 
: Main 86. Blooming Wd, lilinols 
215 Me a 





BALM &2 FREEMAK, Patent Attorneys 
Patents and Trade Marks. 
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longer necessary to return to the ex- 
posed beach where we had waited to sight 
the ships. Johnny and I indulged in 
much excited speculation, but Talbot re- 
fused to show curiosity. 

“He’s there, and he’s evidently engaged 
us passage; and he wants us aboard to 
claim it,” said he, ‘‘and that’s all we can 
know now; and that’s enough for me.” 

Qn our way we met a whole fleet of 
boats racing their belated way from town. 
We grinned sardonically over the plight 
of these worthies. A half-hour sufficed 
us to change our clothes, collect our ef- 
fects, and return to the water front. On 
the return journey we crossed the same 
fleet of boats inward bound. Their occu- 
pants looked generally very depressed. 

Yank met us at the top of the gang- 
way, and assisted us in getting our bag- 
gage aboard. Johnny and I peppered him 
with questions, to which he vouchsafed 
no answer. When we had paid off the 
boatman, he led the way down a hatch 
into a very dark hole near the bows. A 
dim lantern swayed to and fro; thru the 
murk we could make out a dozen bunks. 

“They call this the fo’cas’le,’’ said Yank 
placidly. ‘‘Crew sleeps here. This is our 
happy home. Everything else full up. 
We four,” said he, with a little flash of 
triumph, “are just about the only galoots 
of the whole "b’iling at Panama that gets 
passage. She's loaded to the muzzle with 
men that’s come away around the Horn in 
her: and the only reason she stopped in 
here at all is to get a new thing-um-a-jig 


| of some sort that she had lost or busted 


or something.” 

“Well, I don't 
while she wobbles so,” 
going to be seasick; as 
heaven’s sake, Yank, tell us where you 
came from, and all about it. And make 
it brief, for I'm going to be seasick pretty 
soon.” 

He lay down in one of the bunks and 
closed his eyes. 

“You'd much better come up on 
into the fresh air,’’ said Talbot. 

“Fire ahead, Yank! Please!"" begged 
Johnny. 

“Well,” said Yank, “when I drew that 
steamer ticket, it struck me that some- 
body might want it a lot more than I did, 
especially as you fellows drew blank. So 
I hunted up a man who was in a hurry, 
and sold it to him for five hundred dol- 
lars. Then I hired one of these sail- 
rigged fishing boats and laid in grub for 
a week and went cruising out to sea 
five or six miles.” 

Johnny opened one eye. 

“Why?” he demanded feebly. 

“I was figgerin’ on meeting any old 
ship that came along a little before the 
crowd got at her,” said Yank. “And 
judging’ by the gang's remarks that just 


like my happy home 
said Johnny. ‘I’m 
usual. But for 


deck 


left, I should think I'd _ figgered just 
right.” 
“You bet you did,”” put in Talbot em- 


phatically. 


“It must have been mighty uncomfort- 
able cruising out there in that little boat 
so long,” said I. “I wonder the men 
would stick.” 

“TIT paid them and they had to,” said 
Yank grimly. 

Why didn't you let us in on it?” I 
asked. 


“What for? It was only a one-man job. 
So then I struck this ship, and got aboard 
her after a little trouble persuading her 
to stop. There wasn't no way of making 
that captain believe we'd sleep anywheres 
we could except cash; so I had to pay him 
a good deal.” 

“How much?” demanded Talbot, 

“It came to two hundred apiece. I'm 
sorry.” 

“Glory be!” 
ahead of the game. 


shouted Talbot, ‘“‘we're 
Yank, you long-head- 


ed old pirate, let me shake you by the 
hand!” 
“I wish you fellows would go away,” 


begged Johnny. 

We went on deck. The dusk was fall- 
ing, and the wind with it; and to west- 
ward an untold wealth of gold was piling 
up. Our ship rolled at her anchor, await- 
ing the return of those of her people who 
had gone ashore. On the beach tiny spots 
of light twinkled where some one had 
built fires. A warmth was stealing out 
from the shore over the troubled waters. 
Talbot leaned on the rail by my side. 
Suddenly he chuckled explosively. 

“Il was just thinking,”” said he in ex- 
planation, “of us roosting on that beach 
in the rain.” 

Thus at last we escaped from the Isth- 
mus At the end of twenty-four hours 
we had left the island of Tobago astern, 
and were reaching to the north. 





CHAPTER X—THE GOLDEN CITY 


We stoo@® in between the hills that 
guarded the bay of San Francisco about 
ten o'clock of an early spring day. A 
fresh cold wind pursuei ws: and the sky 
above us was bluer than I had ever seen 
it before, even on the Isthmus To our 
right some great rocks were covered with 
seals and sea lions, and back of them 
were hills of yellow sand. A _ beautiful 
great mountain rose green to our left, and 
the water beneath us swirled and eddied 
in numerous whirlpools made by the tide. 

Everybody was on deck and close to 
ethe rail. We strained our eyes ahead; 
and saw two islands, and beyond a shore 
of green hills. None of us knew where 
San Francisco was located, nor could we 
find out. The ship’s company were much 





too busy to pay attention to our ques- 
tions. The great opening out of the bay 
beyond the long narrows was therefore a 
surprise to us; it seemed as vast as an 
inland sea. We hauled to the wind, turn- 
ing sharp to the south, glided past the 
bold point of rocks. 

Then we saw the city concealed in a 
bend of the cove. It was mainly of can- 
vas; hundreds, perhaps thousands of tents 
and canvas houses scattered about the 
sides of hills. The flat was covered with 
them, too, and they extended for some 
distance along the shore of the cove. A 
great dust, borne by the wind that had 
brought us in, swept across the city like 
a cloud of smoke. Hundreds and hundreds 
of vessels lay at anchor in the harbor, a 
vast fleet. 

We were immediately surrounded by 
small boats, and our decks filled with 
men. We had our first sight of the gen- 
uine miners. They proved to be as vari- 
ous as the various points of the compass. 
Big men, little men, clean men, dirty 
men, shaggy men, shaven men, but all in- 
stinct with an eager life and energy I 
have never seen equaled. Most wore the 
regulation dress—a red shirt, pantaloons 
tucked into the tops of boots, broad belts 
with sometimes silver buckles, silk Chi- 
nese sashes of vivid ray colors, a revolver, 
a bowie knife, a floppy old hat. Occa- 
sionally one, more dignified than the rest, 
sported a shiny top hat; but always with 
the red shirt. These were merchants, and 


| men permanently established in the town. 








They addressed us eagerly, asking a 
thousand questions concerning the news 
of the outside world. We could hardly 


answer them in our desire to question in 
return. Were the gold stories really true? 
Were the diggings very far away? Were 
the diggings holding out? What were the 
chances for newcomers? And so on with- 
out end; and the burden always of gold! 
gold! gold! 

We were answered with the enthusiasm 
of an old-timer welcoming a newcomer to 
any country. Gold! Plenty of it! They 
told us, in breathless snatches, the most 
marvelous tales—one sailor had dug $17,- 
000 in a week; another man, a farmer 
from New England, was taking out $5,000 
to $6,000 daily. They mentioned names 
and places. They pointed to the harbor 
full of shipping. “Four hundred ships,” 


said they and hardly a dozen men 
aboard the lot! All gone to the mines!” 
And one man snatching a long narrow 


buckskin bag from his pocket, shook out 
of its mouth to the palm of his hand a 
tiny cascade of glittering yellow parti- 
cles—the dust! We shoved and pushed, 
crowding around him to see this marvel- 
ous sight. He laughed in a sort of excited 
triumph, and tossed the stuff into the air. 
The breeze caught it and scattered it 
wide. A number of the little. glittering 
particles clung to my rough coat, where 
they flashed like spangles. 

“Plenty more where that came from!” 
cried the man; and turned away with a 
reckless laugh. 

Filled with the wine of this new excite- 
ment, we finally succeeded in getting 


; ashore in one of the ship's boats. 


We landed on a flat beach of deep. black 
sand. It was strewn from one end to the 
other by the most extraordinary wreck- 
age. There were levers, cogwheels, cranks, 
fans, twisted bar. and angle iron, in all 
stages of rust and disintegration. Some 
of these machines were half buried in the 
sand; others were tidily laid up on stones 
as tho just landed. They were of copper, 
fron, zinc, brass, tin, wood. We recog- 
nized the genus at a glance. They were, 
one and all, patent labor-saving gold- 
washing machines, of which we had seen 
s0 many samples aboard ship. At this 
sight vanished the last remains of the 
envy I had ever felt for the owners of sim- 
ilar contraptions. 

We looked about for some sort of con- 
veyance into which to dump our belong- 
ings. Apparently, none existed. There- 
fore, we piled most of our effects neatly 
above high tide, shouldered our bundles, 
and started off up the single street. 

On either side of this thorofare stood 
hundreds of open sheds and buildings in 
the course of construction. Goods of all 
sorts, and in great quantity, lay beneath 
thern, wholly or partially exposed to the 
dust and weather. Many unopened bales 
had been left in the open air. One low 
brick building of a single story seemed to 
be the only substantial structure in sight. 
We saw quantities of calicoes, silks, rich 
furniture, stacks of the pieces of knock- 
down houses, tierces of tobacco, piles of 
all sorts of fancy clothing. The most un- 
expected and incongruous items of luxury 
seemed to have been dumped down here 
from the corners of the earth, by the four 
hundred ships swinging idly at anchor in 
the bay. 

The street was, I think, the worst I have 
ever seen anywhere. It was a morass of 
mud, sticky, greasy mud, of some consist- 


enty, tut fuii of wreer Roles and riyulets, | 


It looked ten feet deep; and I should cer- 
tainly have ventured out on it with mis- 
givings. And yet, incongruously enough, 
the surface ridges of it had dried and were 
lifting into the air in the form of dust! 
This was of course my first experience 
with that common California phenomenon, 
and I was greatly astonished. 

An attempt had been made to supply 
footing for pedestrians. Bags of sand had 
been thrown down, some rocks, a very few 
boxes and boards. Then our feet struck 
something soft and yielding, and we found 








we were walking over hundred-pound 
sacks of flour, marked as from Chili. 
There must have been many hundreds of 
them. A man going in the opposite direc- 
tion sidled past us. 

“Cheaper than lumber,” said he briefly, 
seeing our astonishment. 


“T’d hate to ask the price of lumber.” re- 
marked one of our ship’s companions, with 
whom—and a number of others—we were 
penetrating the town. This man carried 
only a very neat black morocco satchel 
and a net bag containing a half dozen 
pineapples, the last of a number he had 
brought from the isthmus. The contrast 
of that morocco bag with the rest of him 
was quite as amusing as any we saw 
about us; tho, of course, he did not ap- 
preciate that. 

We walked on flour for a hundred feet 
or so, and then came to cook stoves. I 
mean it. A battalion of heavy iron cook 
stoves had been laid side by side to form 
a causeway. Their weight combined with 
the traffic over them had gradually pressed 
them down into the mud until their tops 
were nearly level with the surface. Nat- 
urally the first merry and drunken joker 
had shied the lids into space. The pedes- 
trian had now either to step in and out of 
fire-boxes or try his skill on narrow 
ledges! Next we came to a double row of 
boxes of tobacco; then to some baled 
goods, and so off onto solid ground. 

We passed many people, all very intent 
on getting along safely. From the secur- 
ity of the shed stores the proprietors and 
an assorted lot of loafers watched pro- 
ceedings with interest. The task of cross- 
ing the street from one side to the, other, 
especially, was one not lightly to be un- 
dertaken! A man had to balance, to leap, 
to poise; and at last probably, to teeter 
back and forth trying to keep his balance 
like a small boy on a fence rail, until, 
with an oath of disgust, he stepped off 
into the slime. 

When we had gained the dry ground 
near the head of the street we threw down 
our burdens for a rest. 

“I'll give you ten dollars for those pine- 
apples!” offered a passerby, stopping 
short. 

Our companion quickly closed the bar- 
gain. 

“What do you think of that?’ he de- 
manded of us wide-eyed, and in the hear- 
ing of the purchaser. 

The latter grinned a little, and hailed a 
man across the street. 

“Charley!”’ he yelled. ‘‘Come over here!” 

The individual addressed offered some 
demur, but finally picked his way across 
to us. 

“How do you like these?’ demanded the 
pineapple purchaser, showing his fruit. 

“Jerusalem!”’ cried Charley, admiringly, 
“where did you get them? Want to sell 
’em?”’ 

“I want some myself, but I'll sell you 
three of them.” 

“How much?” 

“Fifteen dollars.” 

“Give ‘em to me.” 

The first purchaser grinned openly at 
our companion, 

The latter followed into the nearest store 
to get his share of the dust weighed out 
His face wore a very thoughtful expres- 
sion. 

We came shortly to the Plaza, since 
called Portsmouth Square. At that time 
it was a wind-swept, grass-grown, scrub- 
by enough plot of ground. On all sides 
were permanent buildings. The most im- 
portant of these were a low, picturesque 
house of the sun-dried bricks known as 
adobes, in which, as it proved, the cus- 
toms were levied; a frame _ two-story 
structure known as the Parker House, and 
a similar building labeled “City Hotel.” 
The spaces between these larger edifices 
were occupied by a dozen or so of smaller 
shacks. Next door to the Parker House 
stood a huge flapping tent. The words 
“El Dorado” were painted on its side. 

The square itself was crowded with peo- 
ple moving to and fro. The solid majority 
of the crowd consisted of red or blue- 
shirted miners; but a great many nations 
and frames of mind seemed to be repre- 
sented. Chinese merchants, with red coral 
buttons atop their stiff little skullcaps, 
wandered slowly, their hands tucked in 
capacious sleeves of the richest brocade. 
We had seen few of this race; and we 
looked at them with the greatest interest, 
examining closely their broad, bland faces. 
the delicate lilacs and purples and blues 
of their rich costumes, the swaying silk- 
braided queues down their backs. Other 
Chinese, of the lower castes, clad in blue 
canvas with broad bowl-shaped hats of 
straw on their heads, wormed their way 
thru the crowd balancing baskets at the 
ends of poles. tivaling the great Chi- 
nese merchants in their leisure, strolled 
the representatives of the native race, the 
Spanish Californians. They were darkly 
handsome men, dressed gloriously in short 
velvet jackets, snowy ruffles, plush trous- 
ers flaring at the bottom, and slit up the 
side of the leg, soft leather boots, and 
huge spurs ornamented with Siitwer. They 
sauntered to and fro smoking brown paper 
cigarettos. Beside these two, the Chinese 
and the Californians, but one other class 
seemed to be moving with any delibera- 


tion. These were men seen generally 
alone, or at most in pairs. They were 
quiet, waxy pale, dressed always neatly 


in soft black hat, white shirt, long black 
coat, and varnished boots. In the face of 
a general gabble they seemed to remain 
indifferently silent, self-contained and 
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aloof. To occasional salutations they re- 
sponded briefly and with gravity. 
“Professional gamblers,” said Talbot. 
All the rest of the crowd rushed here 
and there at a great speed. We saw the 
wildest incongruities of demeanor and cos- 
tume beside which the silk-hat-red-shirt- 
ed combination was nothing. They struck 
us open-mouthed and gasping; but seemed 
to attract not the slightest attention from 
anybody else. We encountered a number 
of men dressed alike in suits of the finest 
broadcloth, the coats of which were lined 
with red silk, and the vests of emboidered 
white. These men walked with a sort of 
arrogant importance. We later found that 
they were members of that dreaded organi- 
gation known as ‘“‘The Hounds,’’ whose 
ostensible purpose was to perform volun- 
teer police duty, but whose real effort 
was toward the increase of their own 
power. These people all surged back and 
forth good-naturedly, and shouted at each 
other, and disappeared with great impor- 
tance up the side streets, or darted out 
with equal busyness from all points of the 
com pass. Every few minutes a cry of 
warning would go up on one side of the 





square or another. The crowd would scat- 
ter to right and left, and down thru the 
opening would thunder a horseman dis- 
tributing clouds of dust and showers of 
earth. 

“Why doesn’t somebody kill a few of 
those crazy fools!’’ muttered Talbot im- 
patiently, after a particularly close shave. 

“Why, you see, they’s mostly drunk,” 


stated a bystander with an air of explain- 
ing all. 

We tacked across to the doors of the 
Parker House. There after some search 
was made we found the proprietor He, 
too, seemed very busy, but he spared time 
to trudge ahead of us up two rickety 
flights of raw wooden stairs to a loft 
where he indicated four canvas bunks on 
which lay as many coarse blue blankets. 

Perhaps a hundred similar bunks occu- 
pied every available inch in the little loft. 


“How long you going to stay?’ he 
asked us. 

“Don't know; a few days.” 

“Well, six dollars apiece, please.’ 

“For how long?” 

“For tonight.” 

“Hold on!"’ expostulated Talbot “We 
can’t stand that, especially for these ac- 
commodations. At that price we ought to 


have something better. Haven't you any- 


thing in the second story?” 

The proprietor’s busy air fell from him; 
and he sat down on the edge of one of 
the canvas bunks. 

“I thought you boys were from the 
mines,” said he. ‘Your friend, here, fooled 
me.”’ He pointed his thumb at Yank 
“He looks like an old-timer. But now I 
look at you, I see you're greenhorns. Just 
get here today? Have a smoke?” 

He produced a handful of cigars, of 
which he lit one. 

“We just arrived,” said Talbot, some- 
what amused at this change. ‘‘How about 
that second story?” 

“T want to tell you boys a few things,” 
said the proprietor, “I get sixty thousand 
dollars a year rent for that second story 
just as she stands. That tent next door 
belengs to my brother-in-law It is just 
fifteen by twenty-five feet, and he rents 
it for forty thousand.” 

“Gamblers?” inquired Talbot. 

“You've guessed it. So you see EF ain’t 
got any beds to speak of down there In 
fact, here’s the whole layout.” 

“But we can’t stand six dollars a night 


for these things,’’ expostulated Johnny. 
“Let’s try over at the other place.” 

“Try ahead, boys,” said the proprietor, 
quite good-naturedly. “You'll find her 
the same over there; and everywhere 
else.”” He arose 3est leave your plun- 
der here until you find out Come down 


and have a drink?” 











We found the City Hotel offered exactly 
the same conditions as did the Parker 
House; except that the proprietor was curt 
and had no time for us at all From that 
point, still dissatisfied, we extended our 
investigations beyond the Plaza. We found 
ourselves ankle deep in sandhills on which 
zyrew coarse grass and a sort of sage 
Crazy, ramshackle huts made of all sorts 
of material were perched in all sorts of 
places. Hundreds if tents had been 
pitched, beneath which and in front of 
which an extremely simple housekeeping 
wags going on. Hunt as we might, we could 
find no place that looked as tho it would 
take lodgers Most of even the better 
looking houses were simply t skeletons 
covered with paper, cloth or paint By 
painstaking persistence we kept at it un- 
til we had inaguired of every building of 
any pretensions The m it 
couraged, we picked way to the 
shore after our |! ivier g0¢ 

The proprietor of the % er House 
greeted us with unabated good nature 

“IT know how you boys fe said he. 
‘There's lots in_ your. fix You'd better 
stick here tonight and then get organized 
to camp out, you’! to be here 
lone I suppos tho, you're going to fl 
mines? Well, it'll take you several days 

| to make your plans and ¢ When 
|} you get back from tl I won't 
| have to think about these th 

| “There’s plent of gold ventured 
} Johnny. 

| *“Bushels.”’ 

“T should think you'd be up there.”’ 

“TI don't want any better gold mine than 
the old Parker House,’ said he comfort- 


a bly. 





We paid him twenty-four dollars. 

By now it was late in the afternoon. 
The wind had dropped, but over the hills 
to seaward rolled a soft, beautiful bank 
of fog. The sun was blotted out behind 
it and a chill fell. The crewds about the 
Plaza thinned. 

We economized our best at supper, but 
had to pay some eight dollars for the four 
of us. The bill was a la carte, and con- 
tained such items as grizzly steak, ante- 
lope, elk and wild duck and goose. Grizzly 
steak, I remember, cost a dollar and a 
quarter. By the time we had finished, ft 
had grown dark. The lamps were alight, 
and the crowds were beginning to gather. 


All the buildings and the big tent next 
door were a blaze of illumination. The 
sounds of music and singing came from 


every side. A holiday spirit was in the air. 

Johnny and I were crazy to be up and 
doing, but Talbot sternly repressed us, 
and Yank agreed with his decision by an 
unusually emphatie nod. 

“It is all a lot of fun, I'll admit."’ said 
he; “but this is business. And we've got 
to face it. Sit down here on the edge of 
this veranda, and let talk things over. 
How much money have you got, Yank?” 


“. 


“Two hundred and twenty dollars,” re- 
plied Yank promptly. 

“You’re partners with me. Frank. so I 
know our assets,”’ said Talbot with tact. 
“Johnny?” 

“Hanged if I know.”’ replied that youth 
“I've got quite a lot. I keep it in my 
pack.”’ 

“Well, go find out,”’ advised Talbot. 

Johnny was gone for some time, We 


rather blatant- 
and watched 
by in the 


smoked and listened to the 
ly mingled strains of music, 
the figures of men hurrying 
spangled darkness. 


Johnny returned very much excited. 

‘T’ve been robbed!” he cried 

“Robbed? Is your money all gone?” 

“No, there’s a little left, but—— 

Talbot laughed quietly. 

“Sit down, Johnny, and cool off,” he 
advised. “Tf anybody had robbed you, 
they’d have taken the whole kit and ka- 


boodle. Did you come out ahead on those 
monte games?” 

Johnny blushed and laughed a little. 

*“T see what you're at, but you're away 
off there. I just played for small stakes.” 

“And lost a lot of them. I sort of look- 
out your game. But that’s all right How 
much did the ‘robbers’ leave you?” 

“Twelve dollars, what I 
in my clothes—twenty dollars in 
said Johnny. 

“Well, that’s pretty 
Frank and me to death. There's our total 
assets,” said Talbot, and laid a ten-dollar 
gold piece and a dime on his knee. 

“We'll call that dime a curiosity.”’ said 
he, ‘“‘for I notice a quarter is the smallest 
coin they use out here. Now you see that 
we've got to talk business. Frank and I 
haven't got enough to live on for one more 
day.”’ 

‘There’ 
Yank 

“You me 
of the 
Talbot 
partners 
stood, I 


have 
all,’’ 


besides 
one 


rood. You beat 


s enough among us— be 


— gan 
an you already have your share 
partnership finances corrected 
quickly “If we're going to be 

ind that’s desired and under- 
suppose?” We all nodded em- 
phatic agreement. “We must all put in 
the same amount. I move that said amount 
be two hundred and twenty dollars apiece 
Yank, you can loaf tomorrow; you've got 
your share all made up. You can put in 
the day finding out all about getting to 
the mines, and how much it costs, and 
what we will need.” 

“All right; I'll do ft.” said Yank. 

“As for the rest of us," cried Talbot, 
“we've got to rustle up two hundred and 
twenty dollars each before tomorrow eve- 
ning!” 

“How?"’ I asked blankly. 

“How should I know? Out there,” he 
waved his hand abroad at the flickering 
lights “There is the Golden City, chal- 
lenging every man as he enters her gates 
She offers opportunity and fortune. All 
a man has to do is go and take them! 
Accept the challenge!’ 

“The only way I could take 
to lift them off 
point of a gun,” 


(Cont 


them would 
other fellow at 
Johnny gloomily. 


be 


the 


some 
said 
nued next 


EUROPE BANISHES BARBERRY 
Afte 














r 100 year of war on one of its 
i r crop pe 3, Western Europe has al- 
most completely annihilated the peconinas 
common barbarry husl with the result 
tha I tem rust of wheat and 
( r gr is no r¢< rious problem 
t rt 1 achievement 
wld be an er nt to redouble 
the efforts in t S country against the 
pe the U.S Department of Agriculture 
points out Dr. KE. C. Stakman, of the De- 
pa t of Agriculture and of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, who has just re- 
turned from a five mont}! trip in Eu- 
i countries, states that the black 
st t « , at has not flourished ex- 
cept in the immediate vicinity of barberry 
bushes d where the bushes are still 
lily prevaient 
In France, Austria, H ary, Germany 
nd Denmark, the work was accomplished 
ery largely by means of laws The farm- 
ers of England took matters into their 
own hands and removed the bushes with- 
out the aid of law. Several countries, in- 
cluding Norway Sweden Bavaria and 
Hunears have recently passed barberry 
eradication laws, : 
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trappers 


ERE'S something for YOU Mr. 


something very important to Y e 
nd evap ate ene MGS Sie poem, se On oe 
bet the most 
money > on rs, you must be ac- 
curately posted on market conditions 
and market a. Make this your 
Pv a season *“Ghe Shubert 
Oitnpes gen 5 It costs you nothing— 
it's FREE—and it will make money 
for you. It’s the Breatest publication of its 
kind in the world. It quotes hest aut 
tic market prices and contains merket infor- 


Write fay saad = say you cannot afford 


SHUBERT 


“Ghe Shubert Shipper” To day 
will put you in ee a 

sell your furs at the highest prices et all times 
—you will always know just what prices 

our furs should comma: Isn't such in- 
ormation worth money to ? The market 
reports published in “Che yh Shtpger™ 
ere always based on true facts concerni 
condizions existing in all the fur merkets o 
the world, It also contains pictures of far 
bearing animals in beautiful colors. Just 
sian and mail the coupon below and a copy 
will come to you by next mail. You need it. 
Don’t be without it. 

Write for your copy at once. 


AMER ICAN 

25-27 W.AUSTIN AVE — CHICAGO. U.S.A. 
MAIL COUPON TOCOCAY 
A. 8. SHUBERT, Inc., gent S Austin Ave., 

Chicago, U. $. A—W ithout obligation send me 


ok ct Shipper” and keep me 
> ee ur Market ft ned during 
Sescen of 1922-23 


Name 





(eceasa Paint name) 


Post Office 





ee se 
Copyright 1922. A. B. 8., Ine. 

















You, the owner of 
the hide, are entitled 
the full value that 








men throughout the 
country are shipping 
. ir hides to Cownie 
having — 
me je up into 

robes and leather "a 





such tremendous 
saving 
Big Catalog, Free— 


fully illustrated--gives 
all information, alee 
prices--write today 
COWNIE TANNING CO, 
5 Market Sf 
DES MQINES, IOWA 











New York Pays Top Notch —— 
90 per a fi. furs are sold in New York 
less of where you ship 
Cut Out the Y Middleman. Get All Your Mone 
SHIP DIRECT TO HERSKOVITS 
THE WORLD ILS OUR OUTLET--MAKE IT YOTRS 
Don’t sell or ship any furs ae Siti! vow ges sep our guaranteed 
35 years square de: 000 capital and 
resources stand behind every Rone Traps 
trapping supplies at lowes: 
FREE } Trapper’s Treasure Rooks, Guaranteed Pur Price- 
List. Supply © atalog. Shipping Tags, Etc. 
WRITE OR SEND A POST CARD TODAY 


SsKOVITS 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ALBER®Y 
HER 


oePT. © 
44 WEST 28th ST. 








Ship us your hides—have us tan and 
make them up Into finest, warm and 
durabie fur coate, caps, mittens, 
robes, etc. You get more for your 
hides and pay leas for your fur ap- 
parel. Old established house. Ex 
pert workmanship Every job 
guaranteed te please. High- 
est prices for skina, wool, etc. Send 
name for detalls today. 

AMERICAN FUR & TANNING CO. 


Desk jason City, lowa 








Farm Home 
Should Have 


Here isa book for the reading table 
me. 


every farm e new style 


“GLOBE ng 
a 
48 pages. Pull of suggestions for prac- 
tical garments that can be made 
mites ‘ and skins at wondertf ings 
ractieal ase for , fore ent skins. 
sk By a = co) . 


GLOBE TAMWING 60,2 DES MOINES, IOWA 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 














THE PRE-WAR NORMAL METHOD— 
We still hold to the theory that in order 
to judge prices we must know normal re- 
lationships For instance the pre-war 
normal price of corn on Iowa farms the 


second week in November was 51.5 cents, 
whereas now it is 57 cents, or, in other 
words, corn is now 110 per cent of pre- 
war. tut altho corn on towa farms is 
selling for 110 per cent of pre-war normal 
price, freight rates on corn are 149 per 
cent of pre-war. Eventually freight rates 
and corn prices must come closer together. 


CATTLE—1,200-pound fat cattle are now 
133 per cent of pre-war normal, as com- 
pared with 140 per cent for 1,100-pound 
fat cattle, 117 per cent for stockers and 
feeders and 96 per cent for canners and 
cutters. 


HOGS—Heavy hogs are 111 per cent, light 
hogs | per cent, pigs 127 per cent and 
packing sows 97 per cent of pre-war 


menor 

SHEEP—Lambs are 195 per cent. 

WOOL AND HIDES—Quarter-blood wool 
at 46% cents at Boston is 161 per cent, 
and light native cow hides at 18% cents 


are 108 per cent of pre-war normal 
CHICAGO GRAIN—Corn is 103 per cent of 
pre-war normal, oats 98 per cent, No. 2 
red wheat 112 per cent and No. 1 north- 
ern wheat 105 per cent. The 1922 wheat 
crop is 100 per cent of normal, the oat 


crop 93 per cent and the corn crop about 

102 per cent. 
MILL-FEEDS—Cottonseed meal is 170 per 

cent of pre-war normal, oil meal 155 per 


cent, brown shorts 113 per cent and 
bran 122 per cent. 
HAY—No. 1 alfalfa is 144 per cent of pre- 


war normal, No. 1 timothy 127 per cent. 
FARM GRAIN PRICES—Recause of high 
freight rates, terminal market prices are 
deceptive, and we therefore quote local 
elevator grain prices as a percentage of 
pre-war normal. Iowa elevators quoted 
about 57 cents for corn last week, 
only 110 per cent of pre-war normal. 
Oats at Iowa elevators were 35 cents, 
or 92 per cent of pre-war normal. At 
terminai markets corn is 103 per cent 
and oats 98 per cent of pre-war normal. 


For the first time in several years corn 
is selling relatively higher on Iowa farms 
than at Chicago. 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS—Butter is 


151 per cent, eggs are 140 per cent, cot- 
ton is 187 per cent, and clover seed at 
$13.25 per bushel at Toledo is 144 per 
cent 

PROVISIONS—lLard is 99 per cent of pre- 
war normal, rib sides are 108 per cent, 
smoked bacon is 155 per cent and 
smoked ham is 148 per cent. Packers 


money on the higher 
grades of pork products and lose money 
on the lower grades, altho the spread 
between the hicher and lower grades of 
pork products has narrowed considerably 
in recent months. 

FUTURES—December corn is 108 per cent 
of pre-war normal, May corn is 100 per 
cent; December oats are 96 per cent, 
May oats are 87 per cent; December 
wheat is 102 per cent, May wheat is 95 
per cent; January lard is 92 per cent, 
May lard is 94 per cent; January sides 
are 97 per cent. On the basis of 
January lard, heavy hogs at Chicago 
next January will sell at $6.90. Actual 
hog prices in January probably will be 
higher than this because of the good do- 
mestic demand for cured hog meats. 

RAILROAD RATES—Freight rates on 
corn and oats from Jowa to Chicago are 
149 per cent of pre-war normal, and on 
cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
age railroad workman is now getting 
about $1,500 a year, as compared with 
$800 in 1914, or about 188 per cent of 
pre-war normal. 

INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS — Pig-iron is 
178 per cent of pre-war, coke is 193 per 
cent, copper 86 per cent, petroleum 158 
per cent. lumber 156 per cent, Portland 
cement 185 per cent. 

FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa for 1921 averaged $39.55 
a month and board, or about 132 per 
cent of pre-war, as compared with 220 
per cent of pre-war in 1920. For 1922 
farm-hand wages will evidently be 
about 125 per cent of pre-war. Farm- 
hand wages have been more nearly de- 
flated than the wages of union labor. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES—New 
York factory wages are 200 per cent of 
pre-war normal. Railroad wages are 188 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING—The cost of living 
now averages about 162 per cent of pre- 
war normal. 

FARM LAND—lIowa land is 


continue to make 


approximate- 


ly 160 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is 145 per cent. Very little 


land is now being sold except at forced 


sales, but it seems that there has been 
a decline of 25 per cent from the high 
point of early 1929. There is more in- 


terest in land now than was the case in 
1921 and early 1922. 

BANK CLEARINGS per capita outside ot 
New York City for the month of Octo- 
ber were 177 per cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS — Early in October 
American prices, as reflected by Brad- 


or | 








WALLACES’ FARMER, November 17, 1922 








street’s index number, were 137 per cent 
of pre-war. Dun’s index number was 
144 per cent. There is now in circulation 
in the United States 139 per cent as much 
money per capita as before the war. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS—Figures show the 
percentage for the week ending October 
28, 1922, of the 1919-21 three-year aver- 
age for this week in October: Coal, 98 
per cent, grain 134 per cent, live stock 
123 per cent, ore 120 per cent, and mis- 
cellaenous merchandise 110 per cent. 
These figures indicate unusual business 
activity. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamery extras, last week 
48c, week before 471%4c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 23%c, week before 24c: eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 44c, week before 
41c; ducks, last week 22c, week before 
20c; hens, heavy fancy, last week 2le, 
week before 20c. 

TANKAGE 


Mason City tankage is $65 in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 





























CATTLE 
| 2 
| we 'S) 
fe mM 
Zieig 
e;o 
gElzid 
wee 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs, up)— 

Choice and prime— 

Last week ...... }12.13/12.63,12.08 
Week before ......... }12.00|}12.55/12.08 

Good— 

OO” Seer 10.00/10.63, 9.80 
Week before ......... 110.00/10.38) 9.83 

Medium— | 
Pf See 8.00} 8.38] 7.55 
Week before ......... 8.00) 8.08) 7.57 

Common— 

i EE ik aonn doses | 6.00) 6.28) 5.68 

Week before ......... 6.00) 6.25] 5.57 
Light weight beef steers | | 

(1,100 Ibs. down)— 

Choice and prime— | | | 
Last week ...........: }12.00/12.48 11.75 
Week before ........ 11.88) 12.43/11.63 

Medium and good— | 
Be GE ocewesecess 9.00! 9.35) 8.35 
Week before .........| 8.75 9.09) 8.33 

Common— | 
Last week ....... ..| 5.75] 6.25) 5.20 
Week before ..... 5.88) 6.13] 5.20 

Butcher Cattle— | | 

Heifers | 
Last week ... ........] 6.50! 7.55) 6.37 
Week before ..... 6.50| 7.13) 6.18 

Cows— 

Last week ............| 4.88] 5.75) 4.83 
Week before ..... 4.88) 5.65) 4.68 

Bulls— | 
Last week ...... 4.38) 5.05!) 4.08 
Week before .... 4.50) 5.00) 3.75 

Canners and Cutters | 
Last week ....... 2.88] 3.00] 2.77 
Week before 2.88} 2.95] 2.55 

Feeder Steers— 

Heavy (1,000 Ibs. up)— | | 
Last week ....... ..--| 6.45) 6.33] 6.45 
Week before ........ 6.38! 6.50| 6.50 

Medium (800-1,000 ibs. a | 
eS 2 eee 6.33| 6.33] 6.45 
Week before ......... | 6.25) 6.50) 6.50 

Stockers— 

Steers— 

i ORE ab os dcensne 6.25! 6.00] 5.90 
Week before .........| 6.20) 6.08) 5.95 

Cows and heifers— | 
Last week ... ; 4.13) 4.25 
Week before . 4.13] 4.25 

Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | | 
Last week . | 8.03! 8.47) 8.03 
Week before 7.83| 8.38! 7.85 

Medium (200-250 Ibs.) 

Last week . os 8.13! 8.53] 8.13 
Week before 7.97| 8.50) 7.93 

Light (150-200 Ibs.) 

Last week ....... 7.95! 8.43) 8.03 
Week before 7.85) 8.40! 7.90 

Light lights (130-1! 50 Ibs.)—| 
Last week ..... ....| 8.43) 8.03 
Week before ..  * 8.35! 7.90 

Smooth, heavy packing | | 

sows (250 lbs. up)— } | | 
Last week ....... 7.55| 7.93! 7.33 
Week before ... .| 7.20) 7.53] 7.08 

Rough packing sows (200 | } } 

Ibs. up)— | | 
Last week ....... | 7.33! 7.53] 7.03 
Week before ........ | 7.00} 7. 15| 6.88 

Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 
NS eae 8 50| 
Week before | 8 43] 

Stock pigs— | 
EMGt WOOK 2200 cccccces 7.50)..... | 7.88 
Week before ........ 7.50}.....| 7.88 

SHEEP 

Lambs (84 Ibs. down, | 

medium to prime— } 
Tast week ........ss< {13.33} 4. | 
a. 


1< 
Week before . a0 t 
Lambs, culls and common | 
Last week .110.63111.25 .63 
Week before 110.00/10. aah 0.00 








Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
taat week ....... 110 88!11.50!10 50 
Week before .......-- }10,13/10.88} 9.63 
Swes, medium to ate | 
: Last week ....... .| 6.25] 6.25] 6.25 
Week before ........-- 5.88! 6.13} 5.88 
Breeding ewes, full | 
mouths to yearling— | oe 
Last week .........-. 18 00! 7.88) 
Week before : 8.00] 7.88] 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— | Fis 
Baaat WE .....000505: 112.25 13.13/12.63 
Week be fore 112. 3¢ 30/13.05 12.38 
“NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 


classes of live stock are quoted at an aver- 
age of prices from common to choice. 




















HAY 
oo aha te 7 is 
i 2? 
| 5 
3 2 & 
¢ie/s 
(Eig lé 
ae ie 
Mixed Clover, No, 1— 
SUNEE WOOK . 2.2 ccce 
Week before 
Timothy, No. 1— 
SE SUN cose ceursees 
Week before .......... 
Alfalfa, Choice— | 
Last week \2 | 


Week before 








Live Stock Receipts and Prices 


Hog prices are 76 per cent of ten-year 
b average as contrasted with 95 per cent 3 
fat cattle, 98 per cent for sheep and 12 
per cent for lambs. Lamb and sheep 
prices are up because of small receipts. 
There is also a scarcity of fat cattle, al- 
tho the ordinary grades ure rather abun- 
dant. Hog receipts seem to be relatively 
larger than those of other kinds of stock, 
with the exception of the thinner grades 
of cattle. 

The following table gives data as to per- 
centage of ten-year average for receipts 
and prices as they have prevailed week by 
week for the past eight weeks. Each 
week is compared with the ten-year aver- 
age of the corresponding week, thus elim- 





































































































Alfalfa, No. 1— | inating seasonal bias: 
Last week ee . HOGS 
Week before 
Alfalfa, Standard— | | @ 
Last week ....... 18.25 21.50] os 
Week before ......... }18.25|20.75 » Ce 
Alfalfa, No. 2— o a 
DE ME SAsecseeeeds 115.50 18.50} 2e SE a 
Week before ........./15.50/18.00) Agios. | &, 
Oat _Straw— | ZSlso}] 85 
Dt OOK ci vescennnes | 7.50| 8.75!11.50 $4/ 32] st 
Week before .......... 7.50) 8.75|11.50 el} Bs] 65 
September 15 to 21 ...... 112] 128 72 
GRAIN September 22 to 29 z 
= September 29 hon Oct. ‘ 6.. 4 132 7 
> * Wetener. © 00 138s 6055 sce 113] 121 78 
| = 2 | October 13 to 20.........: 98} 108] 76 
aa ; oO} £ October 20 to 27.......... | 94 111 80 
mi«@i 2. October 27 to Nov. 3 104) 121 76 
% =| & a November 3 to 10 ...... 111] 106| 7% 
= « | - n - 
5 6 Z a CATTLE 
Can, 1. s7— | =| |. | 4 Sepvember 17 to ot ...... { 109] 107 92 
Last week . = 71 70 .72%| .66 Boptember 24 Sper | 115 119 93 
Week hefore ..| .71%| .69 | .74%4] .66% | Gebromeee 29 to Oct. 6 ..) 120) 124) 96 
© ‘4 3 ee RB EI BR OO re, ee n,n ee ee a © 
pe ld on ee 65 | October 13 to 20......."! | 300} 98! 98 
Week before | 70% ‘ 681 ae a | "6514 a 7 ve 38 pak : avess { to 136] 102 
. Me. @y— ss ctober 27 to Nov. 3 122} 121 99 
=. al - A <3. ao 63% November 3 to 10 ..... 97 104 95 
Week before ..] .6914)......|.. 6414 *SHEEP 
Oats, No. 2W— | | 
Last week ....| .44%! .42%]! .46 2 September 17 to 24 ...... {| 63) 57] 88 
Week before ..| .44'%!. 4214] .46%] 4114 | September 24 to 29 ..... i; 56 57 88 
Barley— | September 29 to Oct. 6..| 66 65} 91 
Last week ....! .65 | oomer as to 13 er oe 7 67] 93 
Week before ..! .65 ctober 13 to 20......... 83 73 99 
Rye— | October 20 to 2%......6... 80 79 91 
Last week ....| .86 | | October 27 to Nov. 3 | §680 87 92 
Week before 8035] | November 3 to 10 ..... 65 7 98 
Wheat, No. 2 hard) | eo: hi 
. | LAMBS 
Last week ... }1.18 [115 [1.17 (1.10 
Week before Ate 20%211.17 11.1942 11.06% pepcemiper 17 to 24 PHS. | gs 57] 123 
September 24 to 29 ...... 56 65} 130 
FEEDS September 29 to Oct. 6 66} 65] 127 
— ctober ye) eee 79 67; 124 
>i 2/% October 13 to 20...... eee] SB} 93) 827 
eo} af @ October 20 to 27....... -| 80 79} 133 
a os aj ° October 27 to Nov. 3 80 87] 124 
sig) £12 |e November 3 to 10. __ 65] 78)_—:127 
B | -] & | a & *Sheep and lambs receipts are combined. 
5 | K 3 | 8 & 1a 11 markets, cattle and sheep 7 
| | markets. 
Bran—_ = — tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
Last week... .!2: 2.75! 26.00 ae mR ae 
Week before. .!2! 2 75/26.00 EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 
Shorts— of lars — raate ts 
Last week... ./26.00/25.50/23.75)30.00 wien eee ,? nag ny cad = = - = 
Week before. ./26.00|26.75/23.75'30.00 <gpostn lg Sngdl Ro orga A duro a eee al 
Hominy Feed— pared with 21,574,000 pounds the week be- 
Last week... (31.50). 28.00 | fore and 10,042,000 pounds for the sam+ 
Week before. ./31. 50! me Bee, fy |} week last year. Exports of pork were 
Oil Meal (0. p.) | 11,528,000 pounds for the first week i: 
Last week.... 150 sol, es, 49 50] November, as compared with 23,279,000 
i eon ne +50. 75}..... 49.25] pounds the week before and 9,702.000 
Co a aaa pounds for the same week last year. 
Last week... ./50.00/ | 
aay hatewe, 147.50) | LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 
Tankage— | | |  Liverpool—Last week 314.53, week be- 
ont os. veelerees Lape . 1000s pe | fore $13.93. Chicago—Last week $10.85 
ee Mes uickexs eisscas | a DD. week before $10.45. 
Gluten— } } 
meen See ees ae ee! 
Week before. .|.....|.....\...-.|....|34.85 | AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT ES. 








*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 





LIBERTY BONDS 
| 








} 
| 
j 
U. S. Liberty 44's, second— | 


Par value 
Present 
price 





| 


«hb ed seMabs ose 1$100.00'$ 98.62 

Week before . Sa Seer ee 
VU. S. woe 44's 8, * thira— } 

ee eer errr | 100.00) 98.92 

Week before ... Se 
Uv. Liberty 4%4’s, , fourth—| 

Last DEE bab ass ees vee s 100.00! 98.96 

SS Baer 98.86 
U. S. Victory 4%'s— 

NS err er. | 100.00! 100.36 

OE: DOO nk ib 040 <dse cselnseuwn | 100.36 


Maturity of Liberty “Bonds—Second 4’s 
mature Nov. 15, 1942, but are callable Nov. 
15, 1927; third 4%4’s mature Sept. 15, 1928; 
fourth 4%" s mature June 15, 1947, but are 
callable June 15, 1932; Victory 4%'8 ma- 
ture May 20, 1923. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
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© ° 
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» | Se [58 
x wo on 
iu a ix 
British sterling ex- | | 
change— | 
ee esa aws 1$4.867 |$4.465 |91.9 
a ere) See | 4.462 |91.8 
French franc— 
are -193 -9641'33.2 
EN Rn ree | .0695/36.1 
German mark— | 
Last week ....... 2382 6001) .06 


Week before ......! se ..} .0002] 210 








CORN FEEDS 


Cedar Rapids corn gluten feed is $39.45 
cond corn oil cake meal $41.45 in ton lots. 








TABLISHES WORLD RADIO CROP 
SERVICE 


The international radio crop service of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture got away to a flying start on No- 
vember 4 with the receipt of a radiogram 
from the department’s Berlin representa 
tive regarding beet sugar production i: 
Germany. In less time than it takes to 
read this sentence, traveling with th: 
speed of light—186,000 miles a second—th: 
message filed in Berlin was flashed to 
the Department of Agriculture at Wash- 
ington, D. C. Thence relayed thruout the 
United States, the news was in the hands 
of receiving operators all over the coun- 
try in less than five minutes from th: 
time the message left Berlin, 

“Radio is revolutionizing the dispatch 
of crop news,”’ said Dr. Henry C. Taylor, 
chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics in commenting upon the new serv- 
ice. ‘In these times of rapidly changing 
economic conditions instantaneous ad- 
vices of agricultural conditions thruout 
the world is vitally necessary in the pro- 
tection and advancement of American ag- 
riculture. We want to know not only 
what crops and conditions were last yea! 
but what they are at the present instant 
Radio makes this possible.’’ 

A part of the department’s service is t! 
dispatch by radio to the International | 
stitute of Agriculture at Rome of a weekly 
report on the condition of the cotto 
crops and wheat seeding in the United 
States. The messages are sent from ra- 
dio stations of the Navy Department 





AUSTRIAN FOOD IMPORTS 
During 1921 Austria imported 118,085 an 
imals for food purposes, mostly from Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia and Rumania; 328,495 
tons of rye chiefly from the United States 
Yugoslavia and Rumania; 28,954 tons of 
barley, 11,777 of oats and 170,162 of corn 
principally from Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
Yugoslavia and Germany. The rice of 





which 25,227 tons were imported came 
from Italy, Germany and the United 
States. 


























